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Do not fail to read in this issue, page 95, the article on the 
“Interchange Bureau” written by H. E. Smith, of Columbus, Ohio. 
It is a live article on a live subject. 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING JANUARY. 


Atchison, Kan. 


Atchison Saddlery Co. The—Henry 
iegel. 

Dolan Mer. Co., The—O. W. Duehren. 

Harwi, A. J., Hdw. Co—F. E. Harwi. 

Klostermeier Bros. Hdw. Co—Henry 
F. Klostermeier. 

Mangelsdorf Brs. Co., The—F. S. Man- 
gelsdorf. 

Voigt, Louis W.—Laura Winzenried. 


Baltimore, Md. 

American Bonding Co.—Jas. T. Wilson. 

Bullock, John S., Lime & Cement Co., 
Inc.—John S. Bullock. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—F. 
Woodward. 

Chesapeake Iron Works—F. S. Cha- 
vannes. 

Continental Trust Co. 

Co-operative Tailors—W. W. Pendle- 


ton. 
Edelstein Mfg. Co., The—W. Edelstein. 
Hedley & A. E. Miller—A. E. Miller. 
Katzenstein, B., & Bro—Wm. Katzen- 
stein. 
Kirson, S., & Co.—S. Kirson. 
Lee Electric Co— Arthur E. Bosley. 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.— 
J. H. Atterbury, Gen. Agt 
Shackelford, W. 
Price, Jr. 
Simpson, W. A., & Co.—Jos. T. Prevost. 
Smith Dixon Co.—W. M. Coulter. 
Up-to-Date Millinery Co., The—M. La- 


vine. 

Wilcox Hdw. & Iron Co—E. Lester 
Keyser. 

Winkelman, C. H., & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
American Bank Attorneys—John 


Capron, Sec. 
Andrews, Gardner Co.—A. P. Gardner, 
Treas. 
Asahel Wheeler Co.—George W. 
Boston Varnish Co.—Harry A. Hall, 


Wheeler, Treas. 
reas. 
Chase, Ernest L.—Care J. B. Hunter & 


Co.—Jno. G. 


F. 


Harwood Co—F. Paul 


gelbach. 
Egyptian Chemical Co.—Arthur S. Hol- 
lins, Sec. 
Foss, H. 
Mosher. 
Fuller & Sullivan—J. A. Sullivan. 


& Co. Inc—Roy B. 
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Hubbard, W. B., & Sons Co—W. ‘B 
Hubbard, Treas. 

Ideal Neckwear Company—S. D. Max- 
man. 

Murray Company, The—F. P. Wake 
field, Treas. 

Parker, Holmes & Company—S. War 
ren Nichols 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co— 
E. A. Morris. 

Searle Mfg. Co—F. H. Whitney, Mgr 

Three Millers Company, The—E. L 
Miller, Treas. 

Whitcher, F. W., Co—Frederick R 
LeGallee, Treas. 

Wright & Ditson—Wm. H. Cook. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Fairchild & Shelton Co., The—R. 
Fairchild. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


American Buffalo Robe 
James W. Morton. 


Chicago, III. 


Alschuler, Dreyer & Co.—A. Alschuler 
Castro, W. D., Factory—W. D. Castro 
Crocker-Wheeler Co.—J. Roe. 

Davis, C. B.—Frank B. Cook. 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Co.—C. C. Rich 
Foster-Munger Co., The—C. C. Hale. 
Gibson, Wm. D., Co., The—Warren D. 


Howe. 

Hooker, H. M., Co.—Arthur Dole, Sec 
and Treas. 

Illinois Express Co.—J. A. Bryant. 

Johns, H .. Manville Co—W. 
Fogarty. 

Keller, D. F., & Co.—D. F. Keller. 

Kinsella, John J., Co—John Kinsella. 

Lyon Bros.—Mark T. Lyon. 

Mandel, Louis. 

Marks & Brown—Arnold J. Marks. 

National Candy Co.—Wilson C .Auble. 

Phillipson, Samuel, & Co.—Samuel 
Phillipson. 

Richheimer Coffee Co—H. G. Rich- 
heimer, Pres. 

Sargent, E. H., & Co.—F. J. Enright, 


T 


Company- 


Sec. 
Schulze Baking Co.—O. C. Meissler. 
Shaffner, Chas., & Co.—Otto Dreher. 
South Side Sav. Bank—L. E. Crews. 
Southwestern Milling Co., The—W. S. 
Peterson. 
Spielmann Bros. Co.—Geo. W. Raithel 
Standard Trust & Savings Bank—J. M 
Miles. 
Sullivan Oil Co.—Andrew Sullivan 





Warren, Clias. H., Co—Chas. H. War- 
ren, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hall, F. W., Co., The—F. W. Hall. 
Kneale, Wm. E. 
Standart, Henry N. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Bradley, Merriam & Smith—E. H. Mer- 
riam. 
Empkie-Shugart-Hill Co—E. L. Emp- 


kie, Treas. 
Drug Co—A. J. Faul, 


Harle-Haas 
Treas. 
Woodward, John G. & Co—John G. 
Woodward. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Connecticut Hat Mfg. Co., The—L. S. 
Millard, Treas. 
Rogers’ Silver Plate Co.—N. B. Rogers. 
Tweedy Silk Mills, Inc—A. E. Tweedy. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Blackwell, Henry, Co., The—Herbert 
Seymour. 

Crowley, Milner & Co.—C. A. Guilford. 

Detroit City Gas Co., The—H. G. Estep. 

Detroit Lubricator Co., The—Regnar 
Kidde. 

Goldsmith, Leon—Care The J. L. Hud- 
son Co. 

Paterson Bros. & Co.—Edmund T. Pat- 
terson. 

Rush, Alfred, & Sons—John T. Russell. 

Wood, A. E., & Co.—Arthur E. Wood. 


Fort Smith, Ark. 
Morton, Morris, Drug Co. 
Schapp, John, & Sons. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Com. State Savings Bank—Chas. M. 


Miller. 


Dwight Bros. Paper Co—R. W. Har- 
rington. 

Fritz Mfg. Co.—E. M. Fritz. 

Mich. Ex. Private Bank—G. L. Daane. 

Peterlein, C. E 


Joplin, Mo. 
Henderson, S. C., Gro. Co.—C. G. Hen- 
derson. 
Inter-State Grocer Co., The—W. F. 
Spurgin, Pres. 
Joplin Grocer Co., The—Otis B. Frank- 
lin, Treas. 
Joplin Tobacco Co—T. D. Williams, 
Pres. 
Junge Baking Co—Aug. C. Junge, : Sec. 
McElhany & Tatem F. G. Co—B. F. 
Tatem. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bankers’ & Mezchants’ Litho. Co—Au- 
gust Bauer. 
Thomas & Corson—H. T. Corson. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Poehler, Theo., Mercantile Co., The— 
Geo. Kirchhoff, Sec. and Treas. 


Leavenworth, Kar. 


Great Western Stove Co.—W. A. Jeffers. 
Hesse, Wm. G., & Son Mfg. Co., The— 
Otto H. Hesse. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., The—E. D. 
Lysle. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Granite Co—Otto Rathmann. 
Monarch Mfg. Co.—Sidney M. Cohen. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Forman-Ford Co.—F. B. Atwood. 

Lewis, F. H. 

Millar, W. B., & Co—W. B. Millar. 

Northwestern Reed & Rattan Co—T. 
Knudson. 


Newark, N. J. 


Ballantine & Co.—W. R. Baker. 
Cooney, Martin J. 
Inglin, John H.—E. W. Inglin. 
Manufacturers’ Can Co.—S. W. Milli- 
gan. 
New York, N. Y. 


American Negligee Co.—Bernard Schiff. 
Bachmann, Emmerich & Co—lIsaac D. 
Bachmann. 
Brown, Charles H., Paint Co., The— 

Charles H. Brown. 
Crowley, C. H.—W. 4 Harris. 
Doherty, Henry L., & Co—Henry H. 
Buxbaum. 
Fisher Bros. & Co.—I. Fisher. 
Gilley, William E. 
Grauer-Frey—William C. Pommerer. 
Gudebrod Bros. Co—John M. Rebscher. 
Herklotz, Corn & Co—Paul Schwarz. 
Hewlett, Robin Co.—William W. Oim- 
stead. 
Hunken, Neale & Forbes—Samuel Neale. 
Karpen, S., & Bros.—Leo Karpen. 
Littlejohn, L., & Co—R. M. Littlejohn. 
McClure, S. S., Co—M. W. Flynn, Asst. 


Treas. 
McFarlin, Cohn & Co.—C. W. Smith. 
Menke, Kaufmann & Co.—John Eggie. 
Migel, M. C., & Co. 
Musica, A., & Son. 

Nelson & Landsberg—Henry Nelson. 
Nucoa Butter Co., The—Frank Heming- 
way 

Origet, A, & Co.—Charles Origet. 
Parisian Mfg. Co.—A. G. Rose. 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co—C. Heitz- 
mann, Jr. 
Picker, David V. 
Schoolhouse, Chas., 
Runsheim. 
Sullivan, Thos., 
villa Read. 
Turkel & Felstiner—M. Felstiner. 
Upson-Martin Co., The—Henry G. T. 
Martin. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma Book Co.—S. Parlette. 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elev. Co.—Fred 
Honea. 


& Son—Joseph 
& Co., Inc—Montra- 





Oklahoma Stock Yards Nat. Bank— 
T. P. Martin, Jr. 
Western Bank Supply Co.—J. C. Skeen. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Comly, Flanigan & Co—W .L. Mar- 
gerumi. 

Kurtz, Harry H. 

Lemont, E. K., & Son—G. P. Lemont. 

Lutz & Schramm Co.—Walter D. Jones, 


of. 
McFadden, John F., Co—John F. Mc- 


Fadden. 
: Latta. 


Maryland Casualty Co.—Harris 
Mayo Mills, The—H. M. Danie 

Reeves, Parvin & Co.—Jos. T. Bacon. 
Tamarin, M. 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
Glick Merc. Co., The—J. F. Glick. 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co., The—Lewis 
Hull, Pres. 
Pittsburg Wholesale Grocery Co.—C. E. 
*Mellette. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Andrews, H. L., Company, The—A. H. 
Perry. 
Anglo-American Inc. Light Co.—Chas. 


Zeiger. 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., The—C. W. 
Townsend. 

Flexotype Company, The—J. D. Bab- 


bitt. 
Garlock Packing Co., The—H. J. Drake. 


Germain Company, The—L. Germain, 


Jr. 

Hammerschlag Mfg. Co. The—H. E. 
Platt. 

Hartley-Rose Belting Co—Wm. Guck- 


ert, Jr. 
Imperial Ruling & Binding Co.—Harry 
Elinoff. 
Insurance World—J. L. Burgstusser. 
Leard, J. S—W. A. Tomilinson. 
McKinney Mfg. Company—J. P. McKin- 


ney. 
Meyer, William. 
Peerless V. Belt Company—Howard A. 


Pratt. 

Sheppard, C. E., Company, The—F. N. 
Bawn. 

Snyder, W. E., & Company—W. E. Sny- 


der. 
Universal Flexible Packing Co—F. N. 
Mason. 
Van Camp Packing Company, The— 
W. G. J. Kohloff. 
Wilson Produce Co.—Harry H. Wilson. 
Portland, Ore. 


Barber Asphalt Paving Co., The—C. 
Emil Force. 

Fletcher, O. E. 

Hall, H. W. 

New Era Paint & Varnish Co.—Her- 
man J. Schroeder. 

Pacific Metal Works—W. H. Morrow. 

Schalk & Graham. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


Hyman Brothers—M. C. Hyman. 
Jackson & Wilson Audit Co., The— 
Louis W. Wilson. 
Myers Advertising Agency—H. 
yers. 
Parry, Samuel. 
Symington, T. H., Company, The—W. 
G. Hoffman, Jr. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


All Paper Box Co.—Robt. 
Pres. 

Hagen Paper Co.—E. C. Gerlach, Treas. 

Jett, E. T., Book & News Co—H. M. 
Fisher, Pres. 

St. Louis Seed Co.—W. F. Nichol, Pres. 

Standard Syrup Co.—E. E. Schoen. 

Schloeman, J. W., Leather Co.—O. H. 
Schloeman. 

Watts, George A. 

Western Optical Mfg. Co.—Otto Bac!i- 
mann, Pres. 


Salina, Kan. 


Watson, Durand-Kasper Grocery Co.-- 
F. R. Blodgett, Treas. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Covell-Hartman-Woodin Co.—W. 
Hartman. 
Fuller, W. P., & Co.—C. W. Jackson. 
Merchants’ National Bank—W. R. Rog- 
ers. 


c 


wv. 


Schwartz, 


' 


Seattle, Wash. 


Carstens Packing Co.—W. C. Prater. 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co.—Leonard 
Bushnell. 


Rodgers & Kohler Co., Inc., The—Inc 
_son J. Kohler. 
University State Bank—Harry B. Lear 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Haley & Lang Co—D. B. Henderson. 
Hicks-Fuller-Pierson Co—F. W. How- 


" 
i. 


den. 
Johnson Biscuit Co—W. G. Schraer. 
Shenkberg, C., Co.—Chas. R. Kennedy. 
Stamford, Conn. 


First National Bank—C. W. Bell, Cash. 
Stamford National Bank—S. Merritt, 


Pres. 
Stamford Trust Company, The—W. D 
Daskam, Treas. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Crouse Grocery Co. 
Empire State Mills—O. W. Cleal. 
Indian Refining Co—H. H. Cross. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Sumner, Wm., Co.—Wm. Sumner, Pres 
Topeka, Kan. 
Central-Topeka Paper Co., The—Jame 

Nelson, Secy. 


Continental Creamery Co., The—S. C 
Pettit. 


Davis Merc. Co.—J. G. Fleisch. 





Schick, Wm., Mfg. Co, The—Wm. 
Schick, Pres. 


Thompson, W. A. L., Hardware Co.— 
Robt. B.. Austin. 
Wolff, Chas., Packing Co—C. W. Law- 


rence. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co.—F. S. 


Waterbury Button Co.—A. C. Mintie, 
Asst. Treas. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Cox-Blodgett Dry Goods Co. The— 
W. A. Masters. 
Grit Printery, The—Walter J. Weiss. 
Hauser-Garrison Dry Goods Co., The— 
C. Hauser. 


Lewis, Cash. 
Manufacturers’ National Bank—Lewis 
S. Reed, Cash. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Cleveland Provision Co.—W. F. Fox. 
Morledge Bros—N. Morledge. 


Every now and then the National office is asked by an employee of 
the credit department of a member, if it is not possible to secure for his 
own use the MONTHLY BULLETIN of the Association. Members may 
place extra subscriptions for the BULLETIN to be sent to the address of 
any employee, at the nominal figure, fifty cents per year. The National 
office is glad to do this because it believes in the education of the entire 
credit department to better methods and there is never an issue of the 
BULLETIN that will not stimulate a young credit man’s interest in the 
development of his department’s affairs and make him more valuable to 
himself and his house, and furthermore, there is no assistant credit man 
but would appreciate the thoughtfulness which suggests to an employer 
the taking out of a BULLETIN subscription in his behalf. It might well 
mean increased loyalty cheaply secured. 


Notes. 


An exchange known as The Caldron has published a home made 
dictionary. As an example of its common sense this is recommended: 
“Arson, see fire insurance.” 


Announcement is made with much regret of the death of Frederick 
J. Greene, treasurer and manager. of the Baker-Wheeler Company, of 
Peoria, Illinois, which occurred on December 31, 1910. 


Wm. G. Walker, of Boston, a director of the National Association 
of Credit Men was made a vice-president of the New England Dry 
Goods Association at its annual meeting held January 17, 1911. 


At the suggestion of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association, Referee in 
Bankruptcy Lee E. Joslyn has appointed a committee of five leading 
Detroit lawyers to formulate and submit to the court a set of rules for 
procedure in bankruptcy for the eastern district of Michigan. 


The adjustment bureau of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion settled last year twenty-three adjustments out of court, paying an 
average dividend of 60 per cent with an average length of time con- 
sumed in arranging adjustments, of three weeks. 


The noonday meeting of the Pittsburgh association held Janu- 
ary 5th, was attended by several out of town press representatives, 
among them John Dedons De Pierrefeu, of Denmark, who is traveling 
in America for the purpose of studying business methods. 
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The work of the Norfolk association has so steadily increased under 
President Barbee’s progressive administration that it has been found 
necessary to secure an assistant secretary, who besides secretarial duties 
will take charge of the bureau work conducted by the organization. 


At the annual meeting of the Richmond Credit Men’s Association 
held February 3rd, the following officers were elected: John S. Har- 
wood, of Harwood Bros., president; Oliver J. Sands, of American 
National Bank, vice-president ; Jno. Lane Stern, secretary, and George 
B. Wilson, of Wilson & Pullen, treasurer. 


That Chicago is a center of progress in credit men’s work is 
made impressive by the facts that the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men has now pushed its membership to nearly 1,025 and has received 
the subscriptions it set out to get upon which to establish the investi- 
gation and prosecution bureau. 


Callers at the National office during the past month include 
Frank S. Evans, of Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, and Jacob 
Gazan, of Savannah, M. A. Graettinger, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Bank, Milwaukee, R. S. Wessels, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Atlanta. 


At the annual meeting of the Lincoln Credit Men’s Association 
held January 16th, J. L. Kennard, of the Western Glass and Paint 
Company, was made president; E. R. Deputy, of Deputy-Spangler 
Hat Co., vice-president, and E. G. Evans, of Henkle and Joyce Hard- 
ware Co., secretary and treasurer. 


John L. Klinger, of the Ellsworth-Thayer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was made president of the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men at its meeting held January 12th. Oscar Loeffler, of Goll & 
Frank Co., was elected vice-president, Edgar C. Hoe, of Fay, Lewis 
& Bros. Co., treasurer, and H. M. Battin, secretary. 


At the annual meeting of the Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation held January 17th, the following were elected officers for 
the coming year: John Sehler, Brown & Sehler Co., president; E. K. 
Pritchett, of the Macey Co., vice-president, and J. F. Cramer, of 
Grand Rapids Brewing Co., treasurer. 


In eight days the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men held 
three meetings the total attendance for the three being nearly one 
thousand of the financial, credit and business men of Allegheny 
county. Interest in the activities of the association seems to be 
cumulative. 


Horace Franklin Whitman, president of the Stephen F. Whit- 
man & Son, Inc., died at his home in Philadelphia, January 19, 1911. 
Mr. Whitman was a public spirited citizen and his loss will be keenly 
felt by all who have been associated with him in his many years of 
business activity. 


The officers of the Pueblo Association of Credit Men for the 
coming year, elected at the January 1oth meeting are as follows: 
Thos. A. Duke, of Henkle-Duke Mercantile Co., president; T. 
Barbich, of A. McClelland Mercantile Co., vice-president, and H. B. 
Metcalf, of Ridenour-Baker-Bragdon Mercantile Co., secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Jobbers’ Credit Association of Duluth has changed its title 
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to the Duluth Association of Credit Men and continues its credit 
information and adjustment bureaus separately as the Duluth Jobbers’ 
Credit Bureau. W. L. Mackay, of the Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., is 
secretary of the association, and N. S. Marshall is secretary and 
manager of the bureau. 


On January 20th a complimentary dinner was given to the 
Membership Club of the Pittsburgh association at Fort Pitt Hotel. 
At this gathering Chairman Meyer presented President Rauh with 
twenty-five new applications for membership and said that these 


were but an earnest that thé mark 1,000 would be reached by June 
first. 


At the annual meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit Men, 
held January 16th, J. W. Spangler, of Dexter Horton National Bank, 
was re-elected president; C. E. Roberts, of Imperial Candy Company, 
was elected vice-president; F. J. Speckert, of Western Hardware and 
Metal Company, secretary, and R. S. Stacy, of National Bank of 
Commerce, treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association 
held January 26th, the following were chosen officers for the ensuing 
year: J. A. Cattell, of Letts-Spencer Grocery Co., president; W. H. 
Seymour, of John S. Brittain Dry Goods Co., vice-president; W. A. 
Evans, of Merchants’ Bank, treasurer, and E. H. Ott, of G. W 
Chase & Son Mercantile Co., secretary. 


A member of the Credit Exchange Bureau of the Boston associa- 
tion recently received an order for a considerable quantity of goods 
purporting to come from a surburban dealer. A check accompanied 


the order. Both order and check were found to be forged. The 
bureau at once notified all its members of the circumstances. It was 
found that others had received orders from the same party. 


Alfred H. Burt, one of the pioneer leaders in credit men’s circles 
of Buffalo, New York, has been elected to the office of president 
of the Councilmen of his city, of which body he has been a member 
for two years. Mr. Burt during his term of office has stood squarely 
for a business-like administration of the city’s affairs and as a result 
has become a recognized leader in the municipality. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association 
held January 17th, the following officers were elected for the new 
year: Fred. L. Howard, of C. A. Browning & Co., president ; George 
C. Morton, of Carpenter-Morton Co., and Austin H. Decatur, of 
Decatur & Hopkins Co., vice-presidents ; Harry N. Milliken, of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton Co., treasurer, and H. A. Whiting, secretary. 


Under the law enacted at the session of the Massachusetts 
legislature of 1910 to regulate collection agency business in the state, 
fifty-seven collection agencies and individuals have filed their $5,000 
bonds with the treasurer of the Commonwealth. While no test case 
has come up under the law it is probable that it covers agencies 
located outside the state but acting through a solicitor in the state. 


There were many expressions of general regret heard at the 
meeting of the Chicago association January 17th, when it had been 
expected that the members would have the pleasure of meeting and 
listening to Fire Marshal Horan, who lost his life in Chicago’s great 
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packing house fire. Marshal Horan had accepted the invitation to 


be present, Secretary Ipsen receiving it on the morning of the day 
Horan lost his life. 


Youngstown credit men are finding the weekly luncheons of their 
association so attractive and helpful that the attendance is becoming 
steadily larger. If this condition continues a more commodious room 
will have to be provided. At the January 25th luncheon, an overflow 
meeting had to be held. At this meeting A. D. Thomas spoke on “Credit 
Information.” At the February 2nd meeting F. G. King made an ad- 
dress on “Property Statements.” 


The National Association of Credit Men is keeping in touch with 
its recently formed sister association across the imaginary line separating 
Canada from the United States and observes with much pleasure the 
steady growth of the Canadian Credit Men’s Association. It is doing a 
highly commendable work in educating retailers to a clear understand- 


ing of the importance of establishing and maintaining a good credit 
standing. 


Benson G. Watson, secretary of the Columbus Association of 
Credit Men has gone to Battle Creek, Michigan, where he will 
remain for some time in the hope of regaining his health. He has 
been threatened with a nervous break-down and his physician has 
prescribed absolute rest until health is fully restored. In the mean- 
while C. C. Moore, assistant secretary of the association will be in 
charge of the office. 


The El Paso Association of Credit Men is very much alive in 
investigation and prosecution work. Its January meeting was 
devoted to this subject when J. A. Krakauer, chairman of the Prosecu- 
tion Committee gave the details of two very important prosecutions 
undertaken, one of which to date has been successful. Such work as 
the credit men of El Paso are doing speaks well for their determina- 
tion to discourage fraud. 


Frank W. Yale, secretary of the Kansas City Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation appeared before the Kansas State Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion January 18th for the purpose of explaining the provisions of the 
bulk sales measure now before the Kansas legislature and asking for 
retailers’ endorsement therefor. After a full discussion a resolution 
was adopted approving the provisions of the measure and asking the 
legislature to give it support. 


This is the time when the membership committees of local asso- 
ciations are setting for themselves marks for membership to be 
reached before convention date arrives. A short time ago the 
Membership Committee of the National Association asked if there 
were any local associations which felt that they had reached the 
limit of growth in their field. No association after reading the census 
reports should doubt that its growth should go on indefinitely. 


The University of Minnesota in order, as its extension leaflet says, 
that “the university may be as democratic in its services as in its sources 
of financial support,” has announced a series of lectures and curriculum 
of instruction on economics and business administration to reach 
those employed in office and shop. Through a series of evening 
courses, students who are qualified for regular matriculation in the 
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university may receive credit toward an academic degree. This 
whole movement for higher business education is very properly re- 
ceiving the support of credit men. 

At the suggestion of D. L. Sawyer, who has recently taken up 
his residence in Milwaukee and become a member of the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men, it is probable that the question of estab- 
lishing a credit exchange bureau by that association will be seriously con- 
sidered this year. Mr. Sawyer at the last meeting of the Milwaukee 
association aroused great interest in the bureau plan, showing what 
far reaching good the bureau operated jointly by the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis associations had accomplished. 

The Omaha and Syracuse associations have completed their 
arrangements for weekly noon-day meetings such as have become 
now very popular with a large number of local credit men’s associa- 
tions. All admit that nothing has yet been devised so good as these 
weekly luncheons to bring members together in cordial co-operation 
and good fellowship and that means much for every individual 
privileged to attend and much to the community whose welfare 
comes in for frequent discussion at these noon hour feasts. Norfolk 
reports it began these weekly luncheons with fifteen members at- 
tending and now there are never less than thirty or forty. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Adjustment Bureau of the 
Memphis Credit Men’s Association, R. L. Crofton, of Barnes & Miller 
Hardware Co., was elected president; Wm. E. Stansbury, of Goodbar 
& Co., was made vice-president, and L. Y. Williamson, of W. C. 
Early Company, secretary and treasurer. W. R. King, of William R. 
Moore Dry Goods Company, and R. W. Ramsey, of Van Vleet- 
Mansfield Drug Co., will continue on the board of trustees. The 
reports of retiring officers outlined a year of most successful effort. 

At the December meeting of the Portland Association of Credit 
Men, the members expressed themselves unqualifiedly for a national 
investigation and prosecution bureau. Without a dissenting voice 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That this association appreciates and endorses the efforts 

of the National Committee on Investigation and Prosecution to establish 

a national fund and bureau of investigation and prosecution; and this 

association pledges its support to the plan and work of that committee as 

outlined in the resolutions presented by it and adopted at the New 

Orleans convention.” 

Right minded men in all walk’s of life will rejoice in the effort 
of the bar to purge itself of unworthy members, for if he is evil 
disposed, the lawyer is in a position to inspire to wrong clients who, 
but for his counsel would not be able to devise means of circumvent- 
ing the law. The Supreme Court of New York has disbarred Isidore 
Klatzke for swearing falsely in behalf of a client, the judgment of 
the court being—‘“guilty of deliberate false swearing and of being 
wholly oblivious of the duties and obligations resting upon an 
attorney.” 

President McAdow has appointed a committee consisting of 
O. G. Fessenden, chairman, F. M. Gettys, George G. Ford, Chas. G. 
Rapp and F. W. Standart, and President Cannon, of the Commercial 
Law League of America, has appointed a committee of which Henry 
Deutsch is chairman, the other members being T. V. Burch, L. F. 
Grossman, J. W. Campbell and Jas. R. Duffin, the two committees 
to confer on matters of common interest to the two organizations, 
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Credit men connected with our California branches of the National 
Association of Credit Men have been stirred by President W. H. Merrill, 
of the National Fire Protection Association, who in a series of addresses 
has been pointing out what must be done to get lower rates of insurance 
and the National office has just arranged for a series of talks to be given 
before local associations of credit men in Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Memphis, Nashville, 
Atlanta, Lynchburg, Richmond, Norfolk and Philadelphia, by Secretary 
Franklin H. Wentworth, of the Fire Protection Association. 


A newspaper item from San Antonio, Texas, names Jake Wolff, 
of J. Oppenheimer & Co., now president of the San Antonio Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, as the probable choice of the Chamber of Com- 
merce as its presiding officer. To the latter organization is due much 
credit for that remarkable growth of San Antonio indicated by the 
last census, and the Credit Men’s Association of that city makes a 
practice of working hand in hand with the chamber for the solid 
building up of the city’s commerce. San Antonio is to be congratu- 
lated if Mr. Wolff is secured as the chamber’s presiding officer. 


The New York County Lawyers’ Association and the Educational 
Alliance have planned a series of conferences on legal matters of 
great public import, abuses in procedure and practices that now exist and 
needed reforms. Both the topics and leading speakers indicate the 
value of these conferences as educational factors. Some of the sub- 
jects are, “The relation of the lawyer to his client,’—“‘Perjury”’— 
“Unethical practices in the conduct of trials,’—“Unethical practices in 
bankrupt matters,” the latter subject being in charge of Julius Henry 
Cohen, of New York, well known to credit men all over the country. 


It is a fair venture that few local association officers have their 
members as well trained as Secretary Smith of the Portland associa- 
tion. He reports that with his December 14th general letter to mem- 
bers he enclosed a return postal card asking for corrections and 
changes for the membership directory about to be printed. Within 
seven days 140 members had replied, and within another ten days 
all but nineteen had given the secretary the information asked for. 
Anyone doing secretarial work will acknowledge that Secretary 
Smith’s members made a new record for promptness. As a general 
thing even letters which promise something good merely for the 
asking are not so cordially responded to as Secretary Smith’s letter. 


The Fort Worth Association of Credit Men and the State Mer- 
chants’ Credit Association, the latter a retailers’ organization, are 
endeavoring together to secure two important pieces of legislation. 
One is the bogus check bill making the willful giving of a bogus 
check a felony. The bill provides that if the giver of such check 
covers the amount in thirty days after check is issued he shall not 
be deemed guilty under the law. The other bill has to do with the 
equity rights of a woman who invests her personal funds in business 
with her husband. It provides in such a case where business fails 
that the woman shall be entitled to her proportional share of the 
assets when the business is closed. 


In commenting upon a 100 per cent. adjustment just concluded 
by the Adjustment Bureau of the Buffalo association, the committee 
calls attention to the fact that that to which the bureau gives especial 
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care, the sale of stocks of the insolvent debtor, creditors can, as a 
rule, give little thought to and that is one great reason for small 
returns on bankrupt estates. The bureau in the course of its work 
learns how to get bidders to sales and the maximum available num- 
ber of them, and that is a great reason why members should refer 
their matters calling for adjustment to the bureaus. A list of these 
bureaus will be found on the last page of the BULLETIN. 


A prominent association man tells how he called not long ago 
upon a credit man telling him of a debtor who was in trouble. The 
credit man declared it impossible, that his-informant must be mis- 
taken as to his facts, that he would send a wagon load of goods 
right then and there to the debtor if the order were in hand. But 
the association man had been using the Credit Exchange Bureau and 
experience had taught him to have faith in its revelations. In this 
particular case, later developments showed that not only were 
creditors’ accounts at the moment of the conversation in jeopardy 


but shortly thereafter the debtor absconded leaving a long list of 
mourners, 


The first voluntary contribution to Chairman Sawyer’s national 
prosecution fund has reached the National. office. It came from a 
comparatively new member who made it because he felt well satisfied 
with a little service the Association performed for him and considered 
it was therefore entitled to fullest confidence. It happened that soon 
after joining, the member complained to the National office that he 
had never been able to secure an accounting for claims he had placed 
in an attorney’s hands. An investigation developed the fact that the 


full amounts had been collected by the attorney, but it was only 


after six months of steady work that he was cornered and forced to 
disgorge. 


Secretary McIntosh, of “The One Cent Letter Postage Associa- 
tion,” announces that after a number of years of preliminary work 
the movement for lowering the rate of postage on first class mai! 
matter has taken form and permanent headquarters have been opened 
at 506 Chamber of Commerce building, Cleveland, Ohio. On the 
ground that first class mail which supplies only 15 per cent. of the 
tonnage is made to pay 75 per cent. and more of the revenue necessary 
to operate the post office department it is believed that thousands 
of business houses upon which the burden especially falls will enlist 


under the new association for a campaign in behalf of lower postal 
rates. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York is under- 
taking the organization of a court of commercial arbitration to which 
business men desiring fair arbitration of differences can go and secure 
prompt decisions at a minimum expense. As the plan states, the 
proposed tribunal can only be useful where parties have honest 
differences of opinion to settle. The feeling back of the project is 
that commerce should have a place to which to go to settle with 
the assistance of a public-spirited body of unbiassed men, disputes 
which if compromised, tend to lower the standards of commercia! 
integrity or when forced into court produce rancor, unnecessary 
waste of time and money and untold annoyance. 
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H. H. Glidden manager of the Chicago Board of Fire Under- 
writers made a suggestion in an address before the Chicago Credit 
Men’s Association that might be applied in practically every city 
of the country. Apropos of Chicago’s bad record of fire losses for 
1910, the largest since the great Chicago fire of 1872, he said that 
better inspection would absolutely preclude such destruction. ‘The 
best inspectors, he said, are to be taken from the men on the pension 
rolls of fire departments. They, he said, know what “fire-trap” means 
and are best qualified to report what are the true conditions of every 
risk. The fire insurance committees of local associations would do 
well to discuss the feasibility of Mr. Glidden’s plan for their respective 
cities. ; 


The many friends of J. H. Scales, of Louisville, throughout the 
Association will rejoice with him in his advancement to the office 
of treasurer of the Belknap Hardware and Mfg. Co., of his city. Mr. 
Scales progress has been steady since entering the Belknap house 
sixteen years ago as a traveling salesman. After being on the road 
six years, he entered the credit department where his work brought 
him into high recognition as one of the ablest credit grantors of the 
state. In May, 1910, Mr. Scales was made assistant treasurer, and 
now becomes head of that department. Mr. Scales has done much 
to place the Louisville association in the foremost ranks of affiliated 
branches and he has served faithfully on committees of the National 
Association. 


“The Adjustment Bureaus of the affiliated branches of the 
National Association of Credit Men are forces for conserving assets. 
They do not work miracles as many men appear to think they ought, 
do not create assets where they are not, but do take real assets, hold 
their value and minimize losses. Besides, they have helped many good 
men over the rough and stony ways and have started them on a new 
highway to success.” 


Some important changes in credit circles have just taken place 
in Youngstown, through which two former presidents of the Youngs- 
town association have been given positions of high responsibility. 
The changes were in the first instance brought about by the retire- 
ment of John H. Fitch, of the large grocery house of John H. Fitch 
Company. F. G. King, who was formerly treasurer and credit 
manager of that concern, and during the last few years has occupied 
a like position with the Youngstown Dry Goods Company has now 
accepted a call to return to the old company and another leading 
credit man of Youngstown, S. C. Rogers, treasurer of the Mahoning 
and Shenango Railway and Lighting Company succeeds Mr. King 
in the dry goods company. 


Whether friendly or unfriendly toward the adjustment bureau 
feature of the Association it is hard to feel anything but high hopes 
for its success when the story is told of an excellent business saved 
through a bureau’s prompt, straightforward, open methods. One 
bureau for instance just cites a case in which the debtor owed $10,000 
and was being crowded. The bureau came forward and arranged 
with seventy creditors for an extension. The business was kept going 
and the bureau while in charge bought over $35,000 worth of mer- 
chandise from the creditors who have now received payment ier 
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new and extended indebtedness. The business has been turned back 
to the owner practically free from debt, the man himself is a wiser 
business man who henceforward will know how to keep out of 
danger. Such a case merely points-to the possibilities. 


The committee on foreign affairs of the House of Representatives has 
favorably reported Bill No. 30888 introduced by Congressman Louden of 
Illinois providing for the purchase or erection of embassy, legation or 
consular buildings. The bill has the approval of President Taft, who 
recommended it to Congress in his last message. It represents a strictly 
non-partisan movement for the acquisition of suitable buildings to be 
used for office and residence purposes and to be of such design as a 
representative of this country can maintain on his pay as such, thus as- 
suring the country of a place in which to do its business in foreign lands 
which will be in accord with the nation’s greatness and dignity. The 
cause is worthy of the support of business men who can help to its 


passage by addressing their representatives urging the passage of the 
bill. 


In speaking of the effectiveness of adjustment bureau work 
recently, President H. W. Grant, of the Youngstown association, told 
of a case which came up several months ago in which the association 
found it could have given creditors forty cents on the dollar, but 
three creditors appeared who thought they could get more by throw- 
ing the concern into bankruptcy. The result was a wait of six 
months and eighteen cents instead of forty for ‘creditors. He further 
said that this and another failure were the only two in the last 
seven months, which in the Youngstown district, had been taken to 


court. All other failures had been settled by credit men directly 
through their bureau. This, Mr. Grant said, means much to the retail 
merchant who does not have to compete with bankruptcy sales, and 
it is also a good thing for Youngstown’s reputation as a clean 
commercial center. 


Under the title “The Story of Two Achievements,” Goodall, 
Brown & Co., has issued a very impressive brochure in which is 
celebrated the remarkable growth of Birmingham, “Pittsburgh of the 
South,” from a mere cross-roads with one house forty years ago, to 
the third city of the South in 1910, and likewise the development of 
the house of Goodall, Brown & Co., from its small beginning in 1900 
to the position of great prestige and power in the business world 
which it is to-day. A city which has grown so swiftly yet so solidly 
as Birmingham has in two score years, and a house which in rounding 
out of a short decade can show such wonderful strides as Goodall, 
Brown & Co., may well be pardoned for some show of pride. To be 
sure natural advantage has counted here heavily but that is not alone 
sufficient to account for such marvelous success as is pictured in 
this little brochure. 


The United States exported in 1910 two hundred million dollars 
worth of iron and steel manufactures, a larger total in value than in 
any previous year and twice the value of 1903. Besides this large 
exportation, $12,000,000 in shipments of iron and steel manufactures 
were made to Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands and Alaska. Among 
the principle articles forming the grand total of $200,000,000 in 
exports were, sheets and plates of iron and steel, steel rails, wire, 
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pipes and fittings, builders’ tools, sewing machines, electrical machinery, 
structural iron and steel, mining machinery, nails, wood-working 
machinery, windmills, sugar mill machinery, engines, printing presses, 
pumps, cash registers, locomotives, cutlery, fire arms, laundry 
machinery, locks and hinges, tin, etc. All parts of the world received 
these goods of American manufacture, indicating that at last aur 


business men are awakening to the need of developing foreign fields 
for their goods. 


That men should have duties outside of the immediate demands of 
their business positions is evidently the unanimous opinion of the officers 
of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. Here is a list 
of officers with at least one important outside interest calling for 
the support and direction of each: William H. Dunwoody,. the 
president of the bank, is the head of the Civic Commission of Minne- 
apolis; M. B. Koon, senior vice-president, is the active head of the 
committee working for a great union station; E. W. Decker, a vice- 
president, has just been elected president of the Minneapolis Clear- 
ing House Association; Joseph Chapman, Jr., a vice-president, is 
chairman of the committee on agricultural development and educa- 
tion of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association; Frank E. Holton, cashier, 
has been re-elected president of the Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men; E. L. Mattson, assistant cashier, is treasurer of the State 
Agricultural Society. 


In these days of competition among cities and towns a great 
deal of public attention is being given to bringing new enterprises to 
particular localities. Last year the BULLETIN cited what two towns, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and Norfolk, Virginia, were planning in 
this direction and in this issue of the BULLETIN the plan being promul- 
gated by the bureau of new industries of the Buffalo Chamber cf 
Commerce and Manufacturers’ Club is set forth in outline under 
Buffalo notes page 122. Now Boston’s manufactures committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce is planning a guaranteed credit fund under 
which a number of members are to pledge their credit for given 
amounts at local banks to secure loans for manufacturing enterprises 
which have been approved by an investigating committee and are 
being sought as Boston’s enterprises. The report declared that until 
some means is devised for enlisting financial support for deserving 
propositions, little that is really constructive can be accomplished. 


One of our members, H. Uehlinger, of Moller & Schumann Co., of 
New York, presents in a new light the economy which business houses 
would accomplish if in paying their obligations by check, they did not 
insist upon a receipt. He points out that a memorandum on the check 
will give a valid receipt. Mr. Uehlinger declared that this system has in 
it no disadvantage for the debtor if he makes his memorandums on 
checks perfectly clear, the bills do not go out of his hands and conse- 
quently their return need not be watched for; there is no trouble in 
making a pay statement or satisfactory voucher ; the creditor is not com- 
pelled to sign a voucher, use an envelope, expend two cents for a stamp, 
and the debtor’s mail is not loaded with returned receipts or vouchers. 
Mr. Uehlinger figures that if the business men listed in Bradstreet’s, num- 
bering 1,733,000, average ten receipts a day for 300 days, it will cost the 
creditors $1,169,775 per annum to return receipts. It might mean ex- 
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pensive reform in accounting systems for some houses to initiate this 
system. That expense, however, once assumed would not be repeated 
while the saving based thereon goes on day after day. 


The question has arisen as to what constitutes doing business 
in Canada and it appears to be the impression that decisions under 
the United States Interstate Commerce Law would present a defini- 
tion equally applicable under the laws governing the Dominion of 
Canada. This is, of course, not necessarily true for the Constitution 
of the United States does not include our Canadian neighbor. It 
appears that by the terms of the New British Columbia Company’s 
Act of 1910, all foreign-corporations doing business in that province 
must be licensed and have a registered office therein, failing which 
they shall be liable to a penalty of $50 a day and cannot maintain 
any action in the courts on any contract made within the province in 
connection with its business. This Association is not in a position 
at present to advise as to the interpretation of the Act of 1910 which 
may be expected from the Canadian courts and an opinion should 
be obtained from British Columbian counsel if it is considered advis- 
able; but even that would not yet be conclusive unless a test case 
has been carried up to the highest courts, which would seem unlikely, 


owing to the short period that has elapsed since the enactment of 
the statute. 


G. Brown Hill, chairman of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Committee of the Pittsburgh association, in speaking of his com- 
mittee’s work last year showed that in that period fifteen cases among 
others which had been examined, developed sufficient grounds upon 


which to base criminal procedure; that in several of these cases 
successful prosecution had followed and verdicts of guilty based upon 
fraudulent failure had been returned. He said that while the results 
aimed at had not always been achieved, nevertheless enough had 
been attained to warrant energetic continuation of the work and to 
justify the committee in feeling optimistic. For the future, Chairman Hill 
purposes to extend the scope of the business along lines of investigation 
covering every failure in connection with which a suspicion of fraud exists. 
He is particularly anxious to get information early and not at the eleventh 
hour. Another matter, and of especial interest to all business men pointed 
out by Mr. Hill, has to do with appeals from judgments granted by 
aldermen or justices of the peace. It has been pointed out by counsel 
for the committee that when appeals are taken the defendant must 
state under oath that the appeal is not taken for purposes of delay, 
and the prosecution committee, under Mr. Hill’s leadership, intends 
to show, whenever possible, whether the appeal is based upon grounds 
contemplated under the law. For this purpose, and for the mainten- 
ance of absolute honesty and integrity, it is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to make test cases frequently. 


The members of the Philadelphia association who in earnest 
co-operation with other business organizations have been working for 
the introduction of the municipal court system into the large munici- 
palities of the state, aroused by rumors of a determination to defeat 
its proposition on base political grounds, determined to find out just 
where they stood and at the January meeting adopted this resolution: 

“Wuereas, One of the Philadelphia morning papers has made 
a declaration as follows: 
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“While the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association and other busi- 
ness organizations of the city are working to push through a constitutional 
amendment which will provide for the creation of a municipal court in 
this city and abolish the magistrate system, the defeat of the resolution 
to that end in the present legislature has been decided upon by organiza- 
tion leaders. 

“It was learned vesterday that a committee representing the magis- 
trates whose jobs are at stake, had waited upon Senator Penrose and 
had served notice upon him that the movement must be defeated and 
their places saved to them. It is said that Senator Penrose agreed to 


stand by the threatened magistrates and see that the measure was 
killed.” 


“Resolved, That our Secretary be and‘is hereby instructed to 
write to the Hon. Boies Penrose, United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and ask him if there is any truth in the statement, and be 
it further 


“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions accompany the letter.” 


The St. Louis association in its message for the new year to 
its members urged all to learn to use more freely the facilities of 
their organization, test out the limit of the association’s capacity to 
serve. To them were cited a few of the facilities open for every 
member. Gathered together, the items speak of a service no business 
could rightfully be without, and considering the cost of membership 
the returns on the investment may be phenomenal. Here is the list 
of facilities given by the local association: 

A credit information bureau, 

An adjustment bureau, 

Trade inquiry forms for the use of all, 

Property statement blanks, 

Pamphlets on insurance (very instructive), 

Committees to help members in various ways, 

Literature that will save losses, 

A draft system, 

Blanks that will bring members valuable information, 

An office for creditors’ meetings, 

A library of credit literature, 

Officers and employees anxious to serve you, 

A legal bureau for consultation purposes, 

Facts about irresponsible collection agencies, 

An important list of crooks and their methods, 

Facts for the novice in credits, 

An investigation and prosecution committee, 

Stickers that save from getting stuck, 

A national organization to back up local work, 

A bankruptcy law bureau, etc., etc. 


The bill to raise the salaries of federal judges was defeated in 
the House of Representatives January 25th by a vote of 157 to 130. 
Circuit judges now receive $7,000 and district judges $6,000 per 
annum. It was proposed to increase the circuit judges to $8,500 
and proportionately the salaries of district judges. A careful reading 
of the debate as reported in the Congressional Record fails to disclose 
any sound argument against granting the increases provided for 
in the bill. Those who spoke against it, all placed emphasis upon 
the fact that the honcr of serving on the federal bench should act 
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as partial compensation (which in these times is pretty poor filling 
for an empty stomach). One argument advanced borders almost 
‘upon the ridiculous being so flabby that we cannot resist printing 
it. “Congressmen have been flooded with petitions from litigants 
in these courts requesting an increase of salaries for federal judges. 
These petitions come from fawning courtiers, who hope thereby to 
curry favor with the presiding judges before whom their causes 
are pending. For these, and the purpose which animates their action, 
one can have no sympathy, and all we can do is to look upon them 
with no concern other than pity.” If this statement could even 
be accepted on suspicion, then the judges are entitled to a greater 
increase than was asked for them because if all who expressed them- 
selves in favor of the increase are “fawning courtiers” then twenty- 
four hours is too short a day and 365 days too short a year for the 
entire federal bench to dispose of the “pending causes.” Looking 
at it from all sides we feel that no reasonable objection could be 
made against increasing the compensation of our judges. In the 
business world, men occupying positions relatively as important 
receive much greater compensation, not through favoritism but solely 
because they are worth the money. Surely the men who perform 
the services and play the important part that the federal judges 
do, are underpaid men in every sense. 


QUOTED TO SHOW WHY SOME MEN ARE MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


Bulletin of Kansas City Credit Men. 


“Because every man belongs to some natural or circumstantial 
community, and it is his duty to contribute to the uplifting and the 
upholding of that community.” 


“Because, whereas formerly it was many times an irksome task 
to answer trade references, I now find in it that pleasure which one 
experiences in doing for a trusted friend.” 


“Because I am, like all men, selfish, and I know that no matter 
how conscientious I may be I shall always receive from the associa- 
tion more, much more, than I can possibly give to it.” 


“Credit conditions are susceptible of improvement—such improve- 
ment can be best accomplished by united action. This association is 
the natural and all powerful unity to that end.” 


“Through your association credit men’s work is lifted to a loftier 
plane than mere barter cunningly manipulated, and takes its place 
as a great and universal force in bringing about a higher and nobler 
civilization.” 

“Because only through intelligent organized effort can needful, 
practical legislation be secured, and because without mutual eternal 


vigilance our good laws become dead letters and our weak laws 
become subterfuges.” 


“Some men consult too long, object too much, venture too little, 
repent too soon, and seldom drive business home to the full period; 
but content themselves with a mediocrity of success.” 
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Get Acquainted With Minneapolis, the Next Convention City. 


The accompanying illustration represents St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church. It is one of the most splendid examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture in the Northwest, and magnificently crowns a noble site 
opposite Loring Park, near the entrance to Kenwood Parkway, which 
leads to Lake of the Isles, Lake Calhoun and Lake Harriet Boule- 
vards, and to Minnehaha and Riverside Drives. It commands the 
gateway to one of the most beautiful and delightful residence dis- 
tricts of Minneapolis. It is one of the many magnificent edifices 
among the more than two hundred church buildings in the city. These 
churches are a back-bone to Minneapolis. They keep her as she 
began—a clean and healthy city. They distinguish her among cities; 
make her a favorite rallying point for great and notable religious 
gatherings; attract a sober, industrious and intelligent class of 
citizens, and brand her as essentially a christian community. 

Many of these churches are noted for beauty of form, for harmony 
of interior decoration, for architectural fitness, for adaptation of 
ecclesiastical design to modern requirements, and are conspicuously 
beautiful and commanding, rivalling in design, in artistic finish and 
thorough equipment, those in cities many times the size of Minne- 
apolis. 

It follows naturally that the standard of church music is very 
high. Many of these churches are equipped with magnificent organs 
and chimes, and the choirs are composed of the most accomplished 
musicians and singers obtainable. 

It is not alone, however, by their appeal to the esthetic sense, 
to the eye, the ear, or even to the intellectual or spiritual side of the 
great audiences that throng and fill their pews, that their most 
important work is accomplished. They are centers of activity extend- 
ing their influence not only into the intimate daily lives of their 
own congregations, but pushing far afield to carry out the work of 
uplifting humanity materially as well as spiritually. 

Minneapolis is not a cosmopolitan city, with shifting varying 
population. She is essentially a city of homes and churches. 

The Minneapolis Association of Credit Men extends a pressing 
invitation to you to attend the annual convention to be held in Minne- 
apolis in June, 1911, and to view the magnificent structures of which 
the city is justly proud. Remember the dates, June 13, 14, 15, 16, IQITI. 


The indexing of the pages which make up the twelve “Bulletins” 
of 1910 has been completed and a limited number of bound copies 
are now ready for delivery. Every credit man who takes pride in 
his profession should have this volume on his shelf of business books. 
Again, every member of the Association who is leading off in any 
branch of its affairs should provide himself with a bound indexed 
copy of the 1910 “Bulletins.” He will be impressed with the real 
activity of the association in every one of its branches, from the 
prosecution of fraudulent failures through the whole gamut of credit 
man’s interests. This year the wealth of material in the “NOTES” 
and “ASSOCIATION NOTES” will be opened up through the index. 
Also are given under their proper headings, names. which credit men 
were warned against during the year. The price is but $1.25 per 
volume, delivered. 
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Not Better Bankruptcy Law But Its Better Practice. 


In the December BuLLetiIn, under New York notes, was presented 
a portion of an address before the New York association, by Henry A. 
Wise, United States Attorney for the Southern District of New York. 
In this address Mr. Wise referred to a most persistent and vicious class 
of crimes, perpetrated for the most part, under the direction of groups of 
unprincipled lawyers but for which the ignorance and indifference of 
decent business men, is in the first instance responsible. 

What Mr. Wise says drives so directly at a great evil that it is 
repeated here as given in the December BULLETIN, as a preliminary to 
a statement of progress quickly following his remarks. Mr. Wise sai 
that more than one-half of the cases which are brought to the federal 
bankruptcy courts are “saturated with fraud—fraud perpetrated by 
merchants and members of the legal profession.” He urged upon his 
hearers to shun the so-called lawyers who make a specialty of solicitin:: 
business in bankruptcy matters, and who ruin honest business men b, 
stepping in and filing petitions when the circumstances do not warrant 
such action. Mr. Wise expressed regret that it was so difficult to convict 
crooked attorneys, saying that invariably in such cases the prosecution 
has to rely on the testimony of merchants who have committed perjury 
and whose word has no weight with the jury. 

“You are interested,” he said, “in seeing that an honest man, who 
wants to pay his debts and is capable of being a perfectly good distributer 
of your goods, is preserved and kept alive in business as long as possible. 

“Yet in our bankruptcy court good, honest men are crushed. almos' 
every day. They are crushed when you need them, and it is all because 
there are lawyers camping on the trail of men in business difficulties jus! 
as sharks follow the steamships out to sea. The minute they can induce 
one creditor, or two creditors, to place their interests in their hands they 
use this as a lever to secure others, promising them preferential con- 
sideration, and what is more contemptible and unethical, promising to 
split the fees allowed them as lawyers, with the first merchants to come 
into their schemes. 

“And the poor fools of merchants who hardly know what they are 
doing when they come into the bankruptcy court and perjure themselves 
are too often simple victims of a species of vulture who I regret to say 
dishonors the profession of which I am a member. 

“T would rather convict one of these disreputable lawyers, who are 
enemies to society and a disgrace to the profession,” said Mr. Wise, with 
emphasis, “than convict a thousand perjurers.” 

Mr. Wise pleaded with the credit men to extend a helping hand to 
their associates in business who become involved in financial difficulties 
and not to rush to the courts to file a petition. Many a bankruptcy 
petition, he said, had ruined a man when he and his business could be 
saved if the creditors only extended a little help and exercised some 
patience. 

Mr. Wise’s words received wide publicity and as a result, one 
merchant of New York, Isador Blumenfeld, who felt he was being 
persecuted, brought his case to the attention of Mr. Wise. As a result 
Samuel Rosenberg, a lawyer, was arrested on an indictment charging 
him with joining with the creditors of Blumenfeld in inducing the latter 
to go into bankruptcy and conceal assets. Later indictments in the same 
case were prepared against Samuel Harris and Abraham Alpern, of the 
Pacific Woolen Co.; Isaac & Solomon Ozdoba, of Ozdoba Bros., and 
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Joseph T. Timble, charging a general conspiracy to prevail upon Blumen- 
feld to conceal and remove assets, also that certain of them presented 
false claims on behalf of the creditors, made false oaths and false 
representations for the purpose of deceiving the court. The progress 
of this case will be watched closely by credit men for if the matters 
alleged are found true, Mr. Wise’s declarations will be borne out and 
authorities will be encouraged to push further their investigations 
into this class of operations. 

United States District Attorney French, of Boston, is of one mind 
with Mr. Wise in his determination to punish fraudulent bankruptcy and 
those who conspire with or against bankrupts. 

The situation in eastern Massachusetts is that many lawyers practic- 
ing the bankruptcy law operate collecting agencies for various wholesale 
and retail associations of merchants. Each one is surrounded by a set of 
dummies whom they have appointed to various paid positions in the 
course of bankruptcy proceedings. By playing into each other’s hands 
and combining to control the action of creditors whenever they have a 
case in the bankruptcy court, they practically dictate terms to bankrupts 
and creditors alike. 

They have been in the habit of representing themselves to embar- 
rassed tradesmen as specialists in bankruptcy. A favorite inducement 
which they hold out is that they will put any client of theirs through 
bankruptcy without interfering with his business. All that will be neces- 
sary will be a small settlement at so much on the dollar. 


It frequently happens that by means of the “ring” of dummies and 
associated lawyers, one firm will, to all intents and purposes, represent 
both the bankrupt and a majority of his creditors. Once started in the 
bankruptcy court under such conditions, the embarrassed merchant is 
forced to pledge a payment of at least 100 cents on the dollar to a certain 
portion of the creditors who are represented by one of the lawyers in 
the “ring.” ; 

The prospect of keeping his business after making a small settlement 
has proved a strong inducement to many tradesmen, it is said, and they 
willingly agree to the propositions of their counsel in this matter. In- 
stead of paying his clients 100 cents on the dollar the favored attorney 
only pays the percentages received by the other creditors and pockets the 
rest. In this way, it is said, thousands of dollars annually are taken 
from merchants and tradesmen and diverted to the private purse of 
fraudulent bankruptcy lawyers. 


In order to do this every effort is made to prevent the appointment 
of a trustee in bankruptcy. By controlling the majority of the claims, 
the ring is in a position to demand a settlement instead. The trustee 
is not desired for the reason that it is his duty to take charge of the 
bankrupt’s entire business and divide his assets equally among the credi- 
tors in accordance with the size of their claims. Although the favorite 
method with the ring is to have a settlement, dummy trustees are some- 
times appointed who make no effort to get hold of the assets of the 
bankrupt, but recommend a settlement after acting for a time. 

As the questions relating to clients and counsel are outside the juris- 
diction of the bankruptcy court and are entirely private in nature it has 
been difficult for the district attorney to act in such cases, but the dis- 
closures made in recent bankruptcy cases are said to have been so scan- 
dalous that he felt compelled to attack the integrity of fellow members 
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ef the bar in order to clear the courts of any suspicions of laxness and to 
put a stop to their frauds. 

Conditions which will tend to encourage more lawyers of a hig! 
type to enter bankruptcy practice must be established and the working out 
of improvements is almost wholly the responsibility of business men. As; 
long as they will turn over their accounts, large and small, to lawyers 
of whom they know nothing, conditions will not improve. At the time 
the present law went into effect there were but few members of the bar 
prepared to practice it. Many thought it was not worth while to tak: 
up its study and gain experience thereunder, because, as they argued, 
the law would probably suffer the same fate that its predecessors did, be 
repealed after a brief period. Other lawyers realizing the greatness of 
the field quickly undertook to monopolize it so that in almost every cit; 
of any importance, bankruptcy practice fell into the hands of but fev 
lawyers who have begun to feel that the field belongs exclusively tv 
them. 

The situation, it is understood, has attracted the earnest attention o! 
the Department of Justice and also the Judiciary Committee of th: 
Senate, which has before it a proposition to appropriate the sum o! 
$10,000 to be used in reversing the rules of bankruptcy and admiralt: 
courts. The National Association of Credit Men has steadily contende: 
that our worst troubles are not due to the bankruptcy law but to its admin 
istration and the rules of its practice which are almost identical wit! 
those prescribed for the bankruptcy act which was repealed in 1878. 

For the sake of emphasis is repeated the appeal to business men thai 
they assist in remedying bad conditions by withholding, so far as pos 
sible, patronage from lawyers not known to be upright in their dealings 


“Some credit men everlastingly kick on settlements in bankruptcy 
and yet some of these same kickers will persist in doing business 
with one of several collection agencies in St. Louis that slap a case 
into bankruptcy every time they, get a chance, even in the face of 
opposition as expressed at creditors’ meetings. Usually this is done 
because the collection agency and its attorney make and divide a 
good fee for filing the petition and we venture the opinion that in 
eight cases out of ten the creditors come out worse and nothing is 
gained where cases are forced into the court in this manner by 
agencies that have no regard for the creditors and are only looking 
after their own selfish interests.”—From St. Louis Association Bulletin. 


Information of Special Importance to Credit Grantors. 

The Buffalo Association of Credit Men is wrestling with the case 
of the Buffalo Italian Importing Company, which recently failed under 
suspicious circumstances. An attempt will probably be made to get 
creditors who are located from Maine to California to place claims with a 
committee of the Buffalo association. If fraud has been committed here, 
it is on a considerable scale and it would be a great pity, in view of all 
circumstances, if creditors could not be united for vigorous action. In- 
terested parties should communicate with W. B. Grandison, secretary of 
the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association, Erie County Bank Building. 

Information is wanted as to the whereabouts of Livenia J. Perry, 
Vivian E. Perry and Hazel K. Perry, formerly doing. business as 
Perry Harness Company at Maryville, Missouri. Also information 
is wanted as to the whereabouts of E. V. Gustafson, formerly of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa. Also regarding Louis Lazat, 276 Avenue A, New 
York City. 
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THE INTERCHANGE BUREAU BY ONE WHO HAS TESTED 
ITS POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS. 


Interesting Incidents Arising in the Use of the Bureau. 
By H. E. Smiru, Cotumsus MERCHANDISE ComPANy, CoLuMBus, OHIO. 


Ever since the small group of credit men laid down the proposition 
that credit granting has become a matter of science, the question has 
come in for endless discussion, but whatever side one chooses to take 
there is at least this to be said, that credit granting is being reduced 
steadily to greater system, is becoming characterized with greater 
promptness, accuracy and certainty. 

I am closely associated with a concern which put out six new 
men last year. Of all the orders turned in by those six men—and they 
did a business of a quarter of a million dollars,—only two small orders 
were declined. And why? Because the credit man of the house is 
a scientist in his methods of attacking problems; he works on modern 
principles. He studied the new territory to be opened up, mapped it 
yut, got his prospects in front of him, went to his Interchange Bureau 
and found exactly how the trade stood in that field, and consequently 
when orders came, instead of being filled with doubt, he had a clear 
idea of what he wanted to do; he had his information immediately in 
‘front of him; he had compared the signed statements of 1909 with the 
signed statements of 1910. 

And, believe me, that is one thing in which the average credit 
man makes a great mistake. If you will clreck back the statements 
from one year to another you will be amazed, absolutely amazed to 
find the great differences they present. Their makers evidently forget 
oftentimes what they said the year before. Not so long ago, we had 
a Signed statement come to us showing $6,000 worth of goods in 
transit, yet the maker claimed no liability for that amount. We 
therefore wrote iim to come in to see us. Calling him by name, | 
said, “Our largest man in Columbus, would not assume to say that 
he had paid in advance for $6,000 worth of goods.” The reply was 
that the statement had been made out by an employee, that he really 
knew nothing about it. We then went further into the matter through 
the Interchange Bureau and found that the man was not as straight 
as he might be and in less than fourteen months he had failed, owing 
in all $6,800 and over. He owed in Columbus $3,200, but not one 
member of the Interchange Bureau lost a penny. The losses that were 
sustained by the merchants of Columbus were distributed among 
those outside of the bureau. 

The illustration points to the possibilities of the bureau, yet there 
is one great essential which must be followed if we are to enjoy its 
full benefits; each and every man must give his list of customers 
absolutely and without reservation into the bureau. There can be no 
success until that is done. The bureau exists to eliminate the element 
of guesswork and a bureau with a reasonable number of members, 
each playing fair toward it, goes a long way in accomplishing this 
great result. 

You know that there is for the credit man nothing in the world 
so important as to be able to accept or decline ins‘anter an order from 
anew customer. This waiting for an agency report,—waiting to hear 
from this credit réference and that means delay, and delay means a 
displeased customer. But from the list of names in the bureau you 
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can find almost at once who is selling in the neighborhood in which 
you are interested and to the party you are looking up. 

In the Columbus bureau there are approximately 300,000 mer- 
chants listed; in other words, there are 300,000 people doing business 
in the immediate vicinity of Columbus on which any member who 
belongs to the bureau can get direct and positive information ; 300,000 
people doing business on whom I can tell you in five minutes, or as 
quickly as I can get to the telephone, how they stand. 

There are some points of information over and beyond what may 
be termed ledger inijormation, by which is meant—length of time sold, 
amount owing, amount past due, manner of payments and so on, and 
one of these at least is exceedingly important and enters into scientific 
credit handling. What I want to know is: Is a debtor getting better 
or is he going backward? How does his stock of merchandise in 1910 
compare with his statement of 1909 and 1908? Another point I want 
to know is what a man owes outside of accounts payable. I mean 
by that, a man may report having $8,000 worth of merchandise with 
an indebtedness of $1,200, and in that case he certainly would be a 
splendid risk. But if he has a stock of $8,000 and owes sister Helen 
$4,000 and cousin Lou $1,500 and the bank another thousand—there 
is surely “nothing doing,” no, nothing whatsoever. That is the sort 
of information that comes through the bureau ; it comes from the fact 
of many men getting together and being honest and frank one with the 
other. And let me say that the credit man who is not absolutely 
honest, truthful and frank, has no place in the Interchange Bureau; 
he is not welcome, and should not feel that he is welcome in the 
National Association. It is trustworthy information that is wanted. 

There is still more that the Interchange Bureau must gradually 
learn. It must be able to tell how much insurance a man carries. I 
go so far as to ask the question in our own house ;—What sort of 
insurance is carried? There are some mutual companies that could 
not be considered in the same relationship with others, and so the 
question of quality as well as quantity is vital. 

Right here let me say that whenever you find a customer not 
properly insured, talk to that man confidentially ; because if he is an 
honest man and has $4,000 worth of merchandise with only $2,000 
worth of insurance and burns out, he has not only hurt his creditors 
but himself; he is not able to right himself again in the same manner 
that he would had he ample insurance. So I think it is a duty devolv- 
ing upon each of us to keep the question of insurance ever before our 
customers. 

Then there is some other information besides that which comes 
from the ledger that the credit man wants to know and the Interchange 
Bureau will, as it further develops, seek to give him. My house 
closed an account in November of last year simply because in our 
opinion the customer had reached an age and physical condition such 
that he was no longer a good risk. I regret to say that the man failed 
a few days ago. He had dealt with us a great many years, but by 
closing his account we saved ourselves considerable money, because 
his account on our books was averaging about $850; I think that every 
man should weigh thoroughly the age and physical condition of the 
prospect. You know that some young man with the right sort of 
vim and enthusiasm and interest, who is affable to his trade, is more 
than likely to whip him to a stand still. 
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Another question that I invariably ask, is: What about the man’s 
wife? I put a lot of stress on that. Is she a saver or is she a spender? 
There is not a credit man who cannot bring to mind some man whose 
wife, no matter what he makes, will spend it. That man never has 
been able to get ahead and he never will. On the other hand I can 
bring to mind, and you can bring to yours, women who are more than 
half the team. When a dollar is made, ten cents of it is saved, and the 
wife is the one who does the saving. So I want to know what of the 
wife, and where it is possible, I want to go further than that; I want 
to know what of his father, and what of her father—because I tell you 
breeding shows every time and everywhere. If you find a man who 
is born on the level and bred on the level, and the same is equally true 
of his wife, they will pull through in spite of the devil; but if it is 
good clothes with her and an entertainment to exceed the one given 
by their neighbor, credit in that household is in jeopardy. And these 
are questions that the average credit man pays too little attention to. 

And then comes a knowledge of the town: How about the inter- 
urban service; is he in a town of twelve or fourteen hundred people 
within sixty miles of a town of 8,000, for trade seems to be drifting 
to the cities and the county seats. Is he as good a risk with an inter- 
urban system coming to the village as he was before? I don’t know, 
but you ought to know. What kind of a town is he in, a manufacturing 
town or a mining town, or is it an agricultural district? If it is an 
agricultural district a strike in the mines need not worry you at all. 
If it is a coal mining district and the operators are not working, your 
man has not much use for merchandise. The time is coming when 
our commercial agencies will tell you geographically the conditions. 
It is too important a question not to be posted on. We know, for 
instance, that Amarillo, Texas, is the heart of the Panhandle, that 
Waco, Texas, is in the cotton district; that Beaumont is in the oil 
district. Now, if the boll weevil is getting in its deadly work, we know 
it is not going to affect things much in Beaumont; it is not going to 
affect the agricultural region around Amarillo, but it is going to weigh 
and weigh heavily when you check credits in the cotton district. A 
man to-day I say, who is extending credit in foreign states, should 
know exactly what the conditions are in the location to which he 
is sending goods, and on what men depend for their livelihood in 
each place. 

All this data I have been citing, comes inch by inch and is held 
sacred in your Interchange Bureau. You will see the time, and it 
is coming rapidly, when we shall have from Columbus, Ohio, to 
Buffalo, New York, one single organization in which we can clear 
everything. It must come to that, it will come to that. That you 
believe in interchange of information there can be no doubt. You 
want direct ledger information. You are going miles and miles away 
for information which takes hours and hours of time to get, informa- 
tion which you can have at your own home, and have it more 
thoroughly, more up to date, and at a price far less than you must 
pay to-day. 

When you realize it was only the day before yesterday that credit 
men came ‘to exist and consider what has been accomplished by the 
development of that one institution, the Interchange Bureau, it is 
recognized as representing wonderful progress; but the fullness of its 
service depends entirely upon the earnestness with which you go into 
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the work. As a member the first thing you must do is to hand over 
your list of names, and if by chance you have an account on your 
books that is guaranteed and the bureau inquires regarding that 
account you must not hand it in as an ordinary account. Of course 
you do not necessarily have to tell what the guarantee is, but make it 
perfectly clear that you are not selling John Doe $2,500 on open 
account. The man who suppresses such information is not acting on 
the square. If you have a recent signed statement, say so and here 
let me add for the benefit of those who are timid about asking for 
signed statements, that you will be surprised to find how easy it is 
to get them when once you make up your mind that you are only 
going to trade on signed statements. When you worry about asking 
a man for a statement, it is evident that you are going to have trouble 
in getting it, for you have not confidence within yourself, the confi- 
dence which comes from feeling that the property statement should 
come:to you by right of simple business courtesy and custom. 

Where you need the Interchange Bureau most is in keeping in 
touch with accounts in which you have most confidence, for if you will 
go over your losses during any year, you will find it is the unexpected 
that strikes you. You have sold Jones & Company and have taken 
notes for you know not how long; you have renewed them; you have 
done a hundred things. You cannot believe that he is not good. 

The Columbus bureau is to-day issuing a drop list. That list gives 
the names of customers who have had accounts placed in attorneys’ 
hands, gives the amounts of the claims, and if for any reason things 
are particularly bad it is so designated. Not long ago the Wellston 
Hardware Company, of Wellston, Ohio, got into deep water. Every 
member of the Columbus bureau except one was saved, and he was 
interested to the extent of four hundred dollars which he lost; and why, 
simply because this man would not believe the information that the 
bureau gave him. He felt confident he knew better than the bureau. 
But, it matters not how well you know the customer, the ledger is 
the thermometer. He is not paying. He is going backward. Can 
you afford because of your friendship to the man to sacrifice your 
capital and your standing? Can you afford to do it? Is it fair to 
those who do pay their bills? Not only is it a matter of the money 
you lose, but you do the business world a great injustice when you 
extend credit to a man who is not entitled to it. Doe across the street 
is selling a shirt for a dollar that costs him 75 cents, a fair profit. 
Jones, who does not purpose paying anything sells it for 85 cents. 
Why should he not? You are helping to create trouble if you do not 
wake up to this sort of business but continue to sell him. It is a 
disease ; it is wrong; yet you turn your back; you do not go into these 
things scientifically ; you worry too little about them; you take too 
much for granted. 

Now I want to give you a few instances to show what practical 
things this bureau system can accomplish. Here is a report that came 
to us the other day upon a party who had given us an order: “We 
have written this concern several times for a statement but they do 
not answer. This company was incorporated under the laws of West 
Virginia on October 24, 1910, with an authorized capitalization of 
$8,000, and the charter shows $800 subscribed and $800 paid in. The 
company succeeded to the business formerly operated by Mr. So-and- 
So individually. It is said that they have an amount of $4,000 of 
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merchandise and fixtures.” Our head credit man said, “I cannot 
figure out how a man with a capital of $800 can have $4,oohiim¥ested 
in the business.” The report concludes: “The individual has here- 
tofore been reported somewhat slow in making payments; it would 
be well to hold the account to moderate lines.” This party is given 
a credit rating of from three to five thousand dollars, yet from the 
meager facts before us, how can this concern be given a credit 
responsibility of three to five thousand dollars which has a paid-up 
capital of $800. What real basis has the credit man here to work 
upon for a fairly good order? 

I will tell you what we did. We found through our Interchange 
Bureau that the individual referred to in the report was perfectly 
willing to guarantee this corporation’s purchases, when approached 
in the right way. If it had not been for the bureau in all probability 
we could not have learned this fact, at least in time to help us and 
as a consequence a perfectly good $860 order would have been 
refused. We did not lose it. We have the guarantee of a man who 
owns coal lands valued at some forty thousand dollars and the service 
of the bureau in this one instance has probably paid our dues in the 
Interchange Bureau for a good many years for we have a solid cus- 
tomer who has a large outlet for goods. 

On the other side of the service,—just recently one of our 
members who does not belong to the Interchange Bureau shipped 
$565 worth of goods to a customer to whom he would not have 
shipped a dollar's worth had he belonged to the bureau. Almost 
before the goods reached the customer’s door our friend wished he 
had those goods back, and before that wish was out of his mind 
creditors who were pressing, forced an assignment and the man was 
put into involuntary bankruptcy. That $565 would have paid a 
good many year’s dues in the Interchange Bureau. 

I do not care how big your house is or how many accounts you 
have you cannot afford to stay out of the bureau. There may be 
some who have such strong lists of customers running way up into 
the thousands that you feel pretty comfortable and well fed within 
yourselves, but you are making a bad mistake in going it alone. 
There is no one man’s wisdom so great as the combined wisdom of 
his associates; and I believe that the greatest number of errors are 
made by people who believe and thoroughly believe in their own 
capacity. Such people are never safe. 

I was talking not long ago to a Rochester man and happened 
to remark: “You clothing men have a wonderful organization.” 
“Yes, Mr. Smith, we do have a good organization.” “I think it should 
reduce your losses to a great extent.” “It helps a great deal,” he 
said, “but I tell you, it is not all that it’s famed to be.” “Tell me 
why.” “I'll tell you why, and I can tell it to you very briefly. We 
have an organization within ourselves, but we find that there are 
some wonderfully wise merchants throughout the country and they 
are paying us for our clothing almost directly, because our discoun‘s 
are 7 per cent. They are using our bureau as a credit reference, but 
are not paying the shoe man, the hat man and the furnishing goods 
man. We must ship our goods early; we ship them early in February, 
and very frequently we find that the man has sold our Spring clothing 
to pay for his Fall hats and his Fall shoes and his Fall furnishing 
goods.” That little incident illustrates the limitations of the one 
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trade exchange bureau and points to the advantage of a bureau planned 
on wide lines. : 

There is one other feature of the Interchange Bureau that should 
be touched on to show how it serves honest, straightforward debtors. 
You need not have brought back to your minds 1908; you all went 
through it. It is no extravagance that the Interchange Bureau of 
Columbus saved more than a dozen good merchants that year. When- 
ever any member found that he had a customer who was in the 
balance, so to speak, some one from the bureau went to him and 
said, “We are your friends; we want to help you; we purpose helping 
you and we will do so to the limit if you are entitled to it. How 
much merchandise have you and what is your indebtedness? How 
much is past due?” We found some people who were owing as much 
as $3,000 all past due, and perhaps they had stocks of twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars. In every instance we called the members 
interested attached to the Interchange Bureau together; the debtor 
was brought in and we talked over his affairs right in his presence. 
“Here is Mr. Johnson, he owes $3,000; he has $12,000 worth of 
merchandise; his bank is not loaning money to anyone; he cannot 
pay the $3,000 until he has the opportunity to turn his stock. If 
he is forced, there is only one thing he can do, absolutely but one 
thing—go to the wall. That means two very unpleasant things; it 
means that you as a creditor lose money; it means more than that to 
your customer for he loses his standing in the ranks of successful 
men. He is honest at heart; his intentions are good, his mills were 
working full in 1907, and you know it. He needed every dollar’s 
worth of merchandise that he bought when he bought it, but the big 
mill (as it happened in a notable case) had not worked for twelve 
months; 1,600 people out of employment. What can he do?” 

I want to say to you that if it had not been for the Interchange 
Bureau we would have lost in the first instance our $3,000 and a 
good deal more, and the man lost his business and his name. I can 
cite to you twelve just such instances. Do you not think that it is 
worth working a long time to perfect such an institution? 

We all take pride and feel more of manhood within us, when we 
can do somebody a good turn, but we must as credit men have no 
hesitation in cutting off a man when satisfied that he is no longer 
entitled to credit, for the reason, as I said before that you only are 
hurting general business when you extend credit to a man who is 
not entitled to it. 

You know there is something almost irresistible about your 
salesman who comes in with a new customer. He tells you with a 
great deal of enthusiasm how he has taken an order from Mr. So- 
and-So, who has been buying of another concern for twelve years, 
and he now has him. Little does the salesman know that Mr. So-and- 
So has been the clever one and not the salesman. There are some 
“wise ones” out in the country. But when you go to your bureau, 
what do you find? Bill Blivins would no longer give him credit; 
he wants the $400 owing him from last spring,-and if you would only 
ship your goods, the new customer would take your money and pay 
Bill Blivins $400 and it is doubtful if he can find someone else willing 
to ship goods with which to pay your bill. If somebody else who 
did not belong to the bureau sold him, you might get your money, 
but you belong to the bureau and you say “No” to the salesman; it 
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looks very strange to your salesman friend, but from the information 
at command Mr. So-and-So is not paying well. It hurts the sales- 
man’s pride to cast down this fine order, but it is the only way. 

There is a concern in our city with which our house had some 
strange experiences in getting information. It was a house to which 
we had given a great deal of information. Our credit man telephoned 
them for information one day. In telling of the incident he said: 
“Mr. Smith, I telephoned Mr. So-and-So to get some information 
and he was not in; I telephoned him the second time and he had not 
come back. It does not look as if they wanted to give us any informa- 
tion.” “Send him one of the blanks from the National Association 
and enclose a stamped envelope for a reply,” I said. It went out. 
No reply was forthcoming. I said to our head credit man “Go over 
and see him and say Mr. Smith sent you over. We have never hesi- 
tated to give them any information.” He went over. The reply was, 
“Well, that is right, your firm has been very good; Mr. Smith has 
been exceedingly kind but,” he said, “you know, we have been so 
burdened by inquiries from the city and it took so much time, that 
we were absolutely compelled to decline to give any information; 
and your firm is the very last firm that we want to say this to, but 
we have come to the conclusion that time is too valuable, we cannot 
afford to continue the custom.” That very man found a $1,600 loss 
on his hands the other morning which, if he had been in the bureau 
would not have happened because there was not one member who 
lost a dollar. That loss saved, would have paid the wages of a young 
lady employed to answer the telephone to give ledger information 
at $40 a month, $480 a year (a good price for such work) and would 
have paid the wage for more than three years. I want to say that anv 
time that a man gets worldly wise sets himself apart, as says 
the psalmist, he is in great danger. Yours may be a big house, 
but you must realize that in some of the smaller houses the 
boss himself is selling goods and he will get closer, very much 
closer to his customer than will you with your letter writing. 
He can give you all sorts of points about a customer perhaps that 
you never dreamed of. He knows who his father was; he knows 
who his wife is; he knows that when Harry is going to college that 
father is making money enough to afford to have Harry go. Do you 
in your big business know that? You have not the personal acquaint- 
ance. 

I would be willing to pay the expenses of most every customer 
we have on our books if we could get them into our house, meet them, 
study them, know them. But not being able to do that, we do the 
next best thing that is possible, we belong to the Interchange Bureau, 
and in that bureau we get the exact ledger information, the exact 
manner of the man’s paying his bills; we get the diagnosis of his 
statement of 1908 and 1909 and 1910; we know exactly what he is 
doing; we know whether good crops affected him or mining work 
affects him; and if you can tell me how you can do that, get all that 
information, truthful information, that you can depend upon, that 
you know is right, if you can tell me how you can get it outside of 
an Interchange Bureau, you are a good deal better man than I am. 
You are paying many times the cost of bureau service in subscribing 
for information that comes from miles and miles away; those who 
furnish it are getting it through paid employees; it must be forwarded 
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directly to the office, it must be compiled there; it must come out in 
a printed list all of which takes time. But right at home, you have 
the possibility of covering the whole ground and having the informa- 
tion just when you want it, when you have the order in front of you. 

For the sake of emphasis I repeat in closing that all members of 
the bureau must get their lists of customers into the bureau. Every 
man must give the name of every customer, even if he be not an active 
customer at the time, into the bureau. More than that, as new 
customers are added to the books, you must hand their names to the 
bureau for listing. All this is absolutely necessary. Without the 
list of names you cannot have an exchange bureau, and if you try to 
deceive the bureau, the bureau to that extent is a waste of money. 
How can a bureau give you any information if it has no information 
to give and it will have no information if it has not full lists of cus- 
tomers. If you do not have the lists, you are not running an Inter- 
change Bureau, but a guessing factory, and that is precisely what 
you are trying to run away from. You can have a temple of wisdom 
in this bureau if all will honestly set out to build it. 

Once in a while a man gets a little sensitive about giving out 
that a certain man is $400 behind in his account. It is like taking a 
cold bath; but, I say, get right in, it will not hurt much; it will be 
over in a minute, you cannot do any good by holding back. 

Sooner or later, every bureau will publish a drop list. In that of 
Columbus, is reported the name of every customer whose account 
has been placed with an attorney in the current week. That drop 
list alone makes the Interchange Bureau worth all it costs. When 
you get your drop list out you find So-and-So is being sued, and it 
is time to wake up and take notice. Your drop list will prove 
one thing more to you, that you are sitting back holding that man 
up for $400 and he is being sued for $20; also, whenever we get a 
check coming back from our customer for $20, protested, we know 
to a certainty that he cannot stand very high with his bank, and 
we get to work on that account at once. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that 90 per cent. of all 
losses are due to the credit man’s foolishness. They fall from people 
that your house has sold for years and years and on whom you have 
not brought your information down within perhaps three years. You 
have taken it for granted all was right, because the customer has 
bought from you eight years. Go down to the bureau and get your 
ledger information, find how he is rated to-day; how does he look in 
general as to credit? If he is rated blank, never be contented to say 
that the agencies do not know anything. They are pretty wise and 
you know it. You with your little wisdom are making a great mis- 
take and it is costing you money; profits to-day in any line do not 
warrant taking a great deal of chance. We talk a good deal of high 
prices in this and that, but when it comes down to staple goods you 
know that the retailer has very little margin to work on, and if he is 
careless with his credits, trusting them out to Tom, Dick and Harry, 
if he is not a good stockkeeper, if he allows dirt and rubbish to 
accumulate, if he allows his wife to spend his good money, pays ninety 
cents a dozen for corn and sells it for ten cents a can, there is little 
revenue there. 

When a man cannot pay for corn last year, how can he now? 
If a man cannot pay last month’s refit, how can he pay for the 
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next? Do not lap bills. Most losses are sustained by shutting one’s 
eyes and having the sales end do all the steering. It is all wrong. 
Do not let your salesmen bulldoze you. 

Never in my career—and I have been merchandising since 1895— 
has there been the need for scientific credit extending that there is 
to-day. Rents are high; electric lights and lots of them are a neces- 
sity; everything that goes into the man’s store costs more money; 
everything that goes into the man’s house costs more money; his 
margin of profits are not as great as they were; his cost of doing 
business is advancing every day. 

But around the table sits the Interchange Bureau with every 
bit of information on that man, every trade represented—the shoe 
man, the hat man, the furnishing goods man, the grocery man, and 
also the meat man. You are all one and the same; you would not 
knowingly sit there and take $400 from me; I would not knowingly 
take $400 from you. But, you do it when you do not come into an 
Interchange Bureau. You get my $400 to-day and I get your $400 
to-morrow, and the way you figure it we are both out $400; and 
instead of helping business conditions we hurt them. 

We had one man opposed to our bureau who said it would surely 
hurt; it was good for the lawyers and half a dozen other things, but 
let me say that ii John Blivins is in a condition where $400 will put 
him into bankruptcy, it is better both for John Blivins and you not 
to delay putting on the screws; he cannot get out, his assets are 
being dissipated ‘because he has no heart in his business; he is going 
down in his pocket all that he can, but when the call comes, what is 
the result? There are no assets to be distributed. It is the old, old 
story, twenty cents on the dollar. You have all heard it. It is music 
to your ears, but it is less likely to be in a minor key if you and 
your fellows have treated each other faithfully and honestly through 
an Interchange Bureau. 


A Velvety Touch. 


We are sending out statements to a number of our subscribers, 
and we are hearing from them. If the figures are not right we want 
to adjust them, and will be tickled to get our list in shipshape for 
the new year. If you happen to need the money worse than we do 
come in and smile anyhow, and we'll love you just the same. If it 
wasn’t for the fellows we have foolishly got in debt with, don’t 
suppose we would bother you. You know how it is—the dollar is 
intended to circulate and keep bright. Help it along, and spoil the 
grouch.—Westville (Ind.) Indicator. 


“As men come together to form the state in order to protect 
themselves against ordinary crimes and secure other benefits, so 
mercantile houses must unite to protect themselves against those who 
would injure their property through fraud and conspiracy. There 
is no other way given among men whereby the commercial marauder 
can possibly be checked.” The development of its prosecution work 


is, therefore, one of the prime duties of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 
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The Registration of Commercial Paper. 

During the year 1908 much attention was being given to methods of 
better safeguarding buyers of commercial paper, interest being centered 
upon that class of paper which is sold in the general market through note 
brokers. The action of one of our corporations, the International Paper 
Company, in announcing by circular letter that it had effected arrange- 
ments for the registration of all its note obligations through a trust 
company, revives interest in this question of protecting commercial paper 
buyers against losses which result from an overextension of borrowing 
made possible by the fact that there is no absolute, positive method of 
determining the quantity of commercial paper any borrower has out- 
standing at any given time. 

A study of the debate which followed the proposition that a system 
of registration should be established by means of which it could be 
precisely determined how much paper existed bearing any particular 
name, disclosed the fact that there is a distinct difference of opinion, as 
to the advisability at least, of bankers insisting upon the general adoption 
of a registration system. 

Through a committee headed by Jos. T. Talbert who was then vicc- 
president of the Commercial National Bank of Chicago and is now 
vice president of the National City Bank of New York, the American 
Bankers’ Association made a searching investigation to determine if 
any method would be feasible more fully to protect banks purchasing 
paper offered principally by note brokers. Mr. Talbert’s committee 
made an analysis of the changed conditions as regards commercial 
paper as compared with two or three decades ago, of the growing 
relative importance of single name paper offered on the open market, 
which seemed to have brought abuses and dangers requiring the 
adoption of new methods. 

The situation is explained in the committee’s report presented to the 
American Bankers’ Association convention of 1908 held at Denver, Colo- 
rado. After defining abuses which have, as the committee believes, led 
to demoralizing practices on the part of maker, seller and buyer of 
commercial paper, the committee goes on to suggest a way out of 
difficulties by a system of auditing by chartered accounts and registra- 
tion of the paper issued by large borrowers through note brokers. 
On this subject the committee says in part: 

“The correction of abuses, and the proper safeguarding of credit as 
far as it can be done at all in the purchase of paper, appears to lie in 
co-operation between the banks and the best of the note brokers. The 
only practical means of procuring such co-operation, if any exists at all, 
is through the clearing houses. The real difficulty in gaging credits is 
to get at the truth and the whole truth. This is nearly always inaccessible, 
but even when attained, the credit man is not often in position to know 
absolutely that the information before him is the whole truth. Aside 
from the relatively few cases of barefaced fraud and dishonesty, against 
the happening of which there can be no protection, severe losses are 
nearly always sustained because of misleading statements and of incom- 
plete knowledge of the facts. It seems clear, therefore, that the greatest 
measure of protection lies in bringing about through the co-operation of 
clearing house banks a system of annual audits of the books and accounts 
of all concerns selling paper through note brokers. The committee is 
encouraged to believe that the strong and reputable houses of note 
brokers would lend support to this movement. The audits should be 
made and certified by firms of chartered accountants of known skill and 
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ability, working under the general supervision and direction of clearing 
house committees. The reports should cover in detail every essential 
fact necessary or desirable in granting credit, including appraisal and 
valuation of all assets by competent experts. While it would not be 
advisable to require complete audits oftener than once a year, the annual 
audits should be supplemented at least semi-annually by an intermediate 
report signed by officers of the company, showing whether any operations 
have meanwhile been undertaken that would unfavorably affect its 
credit, such as the undue inflation of debt or the conversion of liquid 
assets into fixed investments. Reports should be filed at the clearing 
house and there kept as a permanent record. Certified copies should 
be supplied to members on application. Such reports, supported by a 
simple system of registering at the clearing house all notes sold by 
brokers, would constitute valuable means of protecting note holders and 
do much to correct bad methods and to eliminate objectionable paper. 
Certain conditions could be attached to the registration which would 
give it additional value. 


“The whole tendency of modern business thought is towards 
publicity of the affairs of corporations and others who are debtors to 
the public. Without exposing in any way the relations of an institution 
with its own patrons, or giving publicity to private affairs, the interested 
public is entitled to know the quality and amount of the assets and the 
nature and extent of the liabilities of any concern inviting and enjoying 
public confidence. In like manner any borrower enjoying the advantages 
of the public market for his paper, however good or solvent he may be, 
has no right to refuse, nor any reason to complain of a demand from 
investors for frequent verified statements of his assets and liabilities by 
capable and disinterested persons.” 

“Statements offered by brokers as a rule are made at a date most 
opportune for the borrower, and not infrequently after a good deal of 
dressing up for the occasion. On the whole it is safe to say that these 
statements represent the best showing the borrower honestly can make at 
any season of the year. In the case of very large and habitual borrowers 
the figures nearly always are misleading as to the average position, and 
are wholly unreliable as to the exact condition at less favorable periods. 
Banks have it in their power to procure the facts by co-operation and 
greatly to diminish the dangers of loss; that they do not exercise this 
power for their own protection and in the interest of good banking is 
indefensible and weak. While it is probably not advisable at the start to 
be too radical in reform the plan of filing reports and registering notes 
might be tried in several of the leading cities, say New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, and extended later to other cities if 
necessary. No plan can be of much value which does not command the 
respect and support of practically all the important banks in the cities 
named. If these banks, or a majority of them, consent to the plan and 
agree to co-operate, much good may be accomplished. Registration is 
universally practised to prevent over-issues of stock sold on exchanges, 
and there fo oes not appear any good reason why the principle may 
not be successfully applied to paper sold through brokers. Registration 
should be made with an indelible stamp bearing the name of the clearing 
house, date and a serial number and should be officially signed. Careful 
record should, of course, be kept.” 

The opposing view was clearly, though briefly stated by James 
G. Cannon, president of the Fourth National Bank of New York, who 
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has also made a life long study of commercial paper and was one 
of the pioneers in urging the establishment of thoroughgoing credit 
departments and systems in banks. Mr. Cannon has the following to 
say in an address delivered before the Illinois State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in October, 1908. 

“Tam not ready to concur in the idea of forcing the registration 
of notes, as has been suggested, not only because the process would 
be. cumbersome and expensive, but because it would drive a large 
number of the best concerns from the open market and we would 
thus be deprived of the privilege of securing their paper for invest- 
ment. The largest and strongest borrowers in this country would 
resist the registration of their notes and the exposure of their busi- 
ness to public eyes. The primest class of borrowers that we desire 
to retain would go out of the market by reason of their opposition 
to this system of registration and publicity. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that many large and important borrowers are not con- 
fined to our American banking system for purposes of supplying 
their financial needs. They are not obliged to come to our American 
market for the sale of their paper and can circumvent entirely a 
scheme of this kind by filling their necessities in European markets. 
I know of many of the best houses in New York City, who under the 
present system are selling commercial paper in the American market, 
who do so only because they find it a convenience and not from 
necessity. These houses of the highest class would resent at once 
any form of registration and would drop out of the market and supply 
their wants in Europe. But what good can such registration accom- 
plish as a guide to the amount of liabilities outstanding unless the 
loans made by customers from their own banks of deposit be registered 
also? Is it proposed to enforce such registration, and if not, do the 
framers of the scheme ignore the fact that the losses on bought paper 
are insignificant as compared with the losses on banks’ customers? 
No plan will prevent men from being dishonest, but I claim that the 
percentage of dishonest failures in this country is constantly on the 
decrease. 

“A well-known writer has said that failures do not occur chiefly 
for want of knowledgé of right principles; the trouble is that the 
principles are not kept fresh by frequent thought of them. And as 
bankers we must be constantly on the alert in connection with all 
matters pertaining to the credit of our depositors or the paper we 
buy on the open market. Many bank officers do not want to buy 
paper because of the trouble and time it takes to investigate the 
credit of parties whose paper is offered. They would much rather 
invest their money in bonds, put them in their safe, and cut off the 
coupons. While bond investments may be labor saving, they have 
at times serious disadvantages. They make our assets less liquid 
and are least salable except at a great sacrifice when their proceeds 
are most needed.” 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago, Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co. of Chicago, Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis, Whitney Law Corporation of New Bedford, Mass., 
National Collection Agency of Washington, D. C., International Law 
and Collection Agency of Dayton, Ohio, National Credit Exchange, 
Baltimore, Md., Colonial Mercantile Agency, St. Louis, Mo., are 
requested to report the results of the same to the National Office. 
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To Combat the Cancellation Evil. 


At the New Orleans convention of the National Association of 
Credit Men, held in May, 1910, there were adopted some very important 
resolutions regarding the cancellation evil. They were as follows: 

“Wuereas, A certain class of dealers does not hesitate to cancel 
orders for goods in process of manufacture or even after completed and 
ready for shipment though such goods may have been made according to 
dealers’ specifications weeks and in some cases months in advance of 
cancellation notice, and 

“Wuereas, Said class of dealers also makes a practice on slight 
pretext and with no valid reason of returning goods made specially to 
their order, be it 

“Resolved, By the National Association of Credit Men in conven- 
tion assembled that this problem should be given serious consideration 
by the Board of Directors with a view to formulating a plan looking to 
the elimination of the cancellation evil, and further be it 

“Resolved, That such plan of action as the board determines upon be 
given the widest publicity through various trade papers as well as by 
circulars which shall be furnished to the members of local associations 
for distribution to their trade.” 

The Association now purposes, through its Business Literature 
Committee to study methods of carrying these resolutions into effect, 
and realizing how far-reaching and complex the problems connected 
with this subject are, wishes to get suggestions from as many members 
as possible. Cancellations are understood to be most annoying in the 
clothing trade but there are, it is fair to presume, few lines which do 
not more or less suffer the annoyance and loss which cancellation in- 
volves. It is hoped, therefore, that the committee will be given the 
benefit of suggestion by every line of business and by many members in 
each line. Communications should be sent to F. P. Crane, Whitehead & 
Hoag Co., Newark, New Jersey. 


THE VITAL NEED IN ORGANIZATIONS. 
By F. PALMER CuurcH, Detroit, MICHIGAN. 


This is a day of organizations and organizations are of ‘chief benefit 
because they afford opportunity for men to exchange ideas. We usually 
are pleased to ‘earn what other men are thinking about, and what other 
men are doing; and this is largely due to the fact that most of us are 
imitatcrs and not originators. 

Our natural predilection of mind is such that we are disposed to 
accept things as they have been handed down to us, and pursue our 
work along lines of established methods. 

However, it is apparent to the most casual observeer, that if all 
credit men were of this term of mind, it would be fatal to progress 

While organizations are a factor in creating uniformity of methods, 
yet the need of organizations is, men who can create new methods and 
set new examples; men who can, by a broad observation of facts, deter- 
mine to what extent our old methods need changing in order to fit new 
conditions ; men, if you please, who can catch the ripening purpose of the 
time, and so expand our thought and our experiences that we consent to 
relegate some of our old time methods to the limbo of discard and worn- 
out things. 
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Illustrations Pointing to the Value of Protected Window Openings. 


Through the courtesy of /nsurance Engineering, the BULLETIN is 
enabled to present two cuts which show by contrast how important 
it is to give attention to protecting window openings. The first cut 
illustrates the efficiency of the wire glass and metal frame window in 





WHERE SCIENTIFIC WINDOW CONSTRUCTION WAS THE MEANS OF SAVING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


a terrifically hot fire occurring in a comparatively narrow street just 
across from the great warehouse of Butler Brothers, at Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Nobody who knows anything about that fire doubts 
that that warehouse with its vast stocks was saved by reason of 
scientifically constructed window openings. 

The next cut in which are shown buildings with ordinary window 
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openings, indicates how futile it was to try to prevent the ingress of 
flames from one building crumbling under overpowering heat into 
another in close proximity. When the flames begin to lick around 
to unprotected windows with their ordinary glass, a deluge of water, 
such as few departments are able to apply, is required to halt them. 
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Men have prided themselves on their fireproof buildings, con- 
structed of steel and cement, only to see them completely fire-swept, 
because some little fire breeding structure nearby was able to shoot its 
long flames near enough to break the windows which nobody ever 
thought it necessary to make proof against fire. 

Business men will do well in construction or reconstruction of 
factory, store and warehouse, to see that they are fully protected 
from without as well as within. 
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A Statistical View of Bankruptcies in the United States During 1910. 


The annual report of the Attorney General of the United States 
presents some interesting statistics of bankruptcy proceedings for the 
year ending June 30, 1910. During the year 14,059 voluntary and 
3,994 involuntary petitions were filed and 14,829 cases .were closed. 


DATA PERTAINING TO CASES CLOSED DURING THE YEAR. 
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The difference between the amount realized from assets and the 
amount disbursed, represents payments made secured creditors. 
priority claims, etc. 

The total number of petitions, both voluntary and involuntary, 
filed in each state is shown here: 


Alabama Montana 
Alaska Nebraska 
Arizona Nevada 
Arkansas New Hampshire 
California New Jersey 
Colorado New Mexico 
Connecticut New York 
Delaware North Carolina 
District of Columbia North Dakota. 
Florida Ohio 
Georgia Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois Porto Rico 
Indiana Rhode Island 
Iowa South Carolina 
Kansas South Dakota 
Kentucky Tennessce 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota West Virginia 
Mississippi Wisconsin 
Missouri Wyoming 
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Legislation for which Credit Men All Over the Country Are Actively 
Working. 

The article of the constitution of the Association which names its 
aims and objects declares that the Association stands for “the reforia 
of laws, federal and state, unfavorable to honest debtors and creditors, 
and the enactment of laws beneficial to commerce throughout the 
United States.” 

The Association has always regarded this declaration of reasons for 
its existence as of the highest importance and therefore the legislative 
work which is going on throughout the country for better credit conditions 
in this year when the legis!atures of most states are in session should 
be a matter of interest throughout the entire organization. The purpose 
of these paragraphs is to state briefly these activities so far as the 
National office is in touch with them. 

Buk SAEs Law. 

Of the eight states still without a bulk sales law, there are six in 
vhich members of the Association are working for the enactment of this 
‘measure so important in penalizing fraudulent sales in bulk. 

In Kansas the bill was passed by the house by the narrow margin 
of one vote, this being secured by summoning a sick member to the legis- 
‘ative chamber in order to cast his vote for the bill. 

In Wyoming, where the Association has no affiliated branch and 
but few individual members the branches at Salt Lake City and Denver 
ave taken in hand the introducing and forwarding of a proper bill. 

Bills have also been introduced into the legislatures of Iowa, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas and Missouri receiving in every case the united backing 
of members of the Association who have endeavored to interest all the 
business interests of each state, retailers, manufacturers as well as jobbers 
in the advancement of the measure. 

In Minnesota, Wisconsin and New Jersey amendments to strengthen 
the bulk sales laws now on the statute books have been introduced, that in 
New Jersey calling for the lengthening of the period of notification of 
intended bulk sale, and those in Wisconsin and Minnesota aiming to 
render the bulk sales laws of those states more nearly conformable with 
the Michigan statute which has received the stamp of approval of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In Ohio a conference of leading credit men representing all the 
affiliated branches in that state of the National Association practically 
decided to carry to the highest court of the land a case in which the bulk 
sales law was declared unconstitutional by the common pleas court. In 
Tennessee, credit men are discussing an amendment to the bulk sales 
law of that state such that the scope of the law shall be extended to 
include the sale of a manufacturing plant or outfit and the sale of manu- 
facturers’ articles otherwise than in the ordinary course of trade. 

Fictitious NAME Law. 

Minnesota credit men have had introduced into the legislature of 
their state the fictitious name law, as have also the members of the Utah 
Association of Credit Men had a like law introduced in their state. At 
a meeting of the representatives of the various credit men’s associations 
of Ohio held at Columbus January 27th it was agreed that the fictitious 
name law especially, called for the united attention of all credit men of 
the state and it was decided to concentrate upon this measure in the way 
of advanced legislation. In Oregon also this measure is being pressed 
for action. 
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FALSE STATEMENT Law. 


An effort for the passage of a law penalizing the use of a talse 
written statement for the purpose of securing credit, a measure drawn 
up by the American Bankers’ Association in conjunction with this Asso- 
ciation is up for passage in the following states: Minnesota, Utah, 
Oregon and Washington. 

The Banking and Currency Committee of the Association is actively 
at work and it was hoped to- have in this issue a fairly complete report 
of progress made for improving state banking laws, but it was found 
necessary to postpone making such report for another month. However 
it may be said that the credit men of Alabama are cooperating earnestly 
with the Alabama State Bankers’ Association in a far reaching effort tc 
reform the banking laws of their state and the same condition prevails 
in Tennessee, two states which last year’s Banking and Currency 
Committee declared need to give especial attention to their banking 
laws. 

There is before the present session of the Massachusetts legislatur« 
a bill to prohibit the making or publishing of false or exaggerated state- 
ments concerning the affairs, pecuniary condition or property of any 
corporation, joint stock company, partnership or individual under heavy 
penalties of fine or imprisonment or both. While not opposed to thc 
principles of the law, the mercantile agencies and the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation are opposing the bill in the present form on the ground that 
mercantile agencies relying upon information gathered from interested 
parties, may oftentimes make statements regarding such parties which 
either have no basis in fact or are exaggerated and the agencies -clain 
that they should not be criminally liable when there is no intention t« 
deceive. The committee in charge of the bill advised those opposing it 
on these grounds to get together for amendments. 


How Failure to Charge Interest on Overdue Accounts may be a 
Contributory Cause of Failures. 


“Neglect to charge interest on past-due accounts,” says an old credit 
man, “is a contributory cause of many a failure. Why? Because 
over-buying is a fundamental cause of failures, and if interest on 
past-due accounts were the rule, over-buying would be practised less 
The merchant does not want to pay interest on goods stored away i1 
his cellar, bought because of the over-persuasion of some clever 
salesman, and the result is that he curtails his buying in order tc 
avoid paying interest on old accounts. He grasps the fact that it 
is dangerous to trade on other men’s capital, and interest payments 
show him he is at the mercy of his creditors. Credit taken advantag: 
of too freely prevents retailers from knowing what they should 
regarding their business, what their own invested capital is able to do 
If interest on past-due accounts were charged retailers would be les: 
loose in attending to the vital details of their business, would stud) 
their stocks better, would plan better from month to month how t 
meet obligations on maturity dates. Anything in this world give: 
‘free of cost’ usually costs more in the long run in some form o1 
other than where fair equivalents are demanded.” 


(See next page regarding discount for cash forms issued by the 
National Association of Credit Men.) 
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Attention is called to the stickers issued by the National 
Association of Credit Men, for the use of members in educating 
customers to the unfairness of taking from invoices in render- 
ing payments, discounts not earned through prompt remittance. 

Two forms of stickers’ are issued differing slightly in 
wording. One printed in red reads as follows: 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH is a Premium for 
PROMPT PAYMENT within the time and upon 
the terms as agreed, and when NOT EARNED 
should not be claimed. 


Please add to your next remittance $ 


Issued at the instance of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


The other printed in blue reads as follows: 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH is a Premium for 
PROMPT PAYMENT at the time and upon the 
terms given, and when NOT EARNED should 
not be taken. 


Kindly remit $ at ance. 


Issued at the instance of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


They are put up in rolls of 500, at the price $1.00 per roll. 

The argument for fair play on these stickers is brief but to 
the point and many credit men are finding them distinct money 
savers for their houses. 


A Very Explicit Property Statement. 


The credit man will be more often found complaining of meager 
information in. property statements than an overplus of material, but 
there are always exceptions and here is one received by a member. 
After giving amounts of real estate on which he had no encumbrance 
the customer wrote: 

“T also own some real and personal property on which I have 
loans, but these offset. one another, the property up for the loan. 
Also have 25 White Leghorn chickens; pump gun, double barrel shot 
gun, safety razor, two watches, diamond ring, extra pair of socks, 
gray hairs, and d—— of a hard time making any money selling shoes.” 
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Legal Opinions of Value to the Credit Man. 


Be 

A member writes: 

“We have an account, order for which was received verbally 
by one of our agents last July. The goods were shipped and charged 
direct to the customer and an invoice was sent. Also a statement 
was sent on the first of August and’ again on the first of September 
and the first of October. On October 3d, the customer wrote that 
the goods were not ordered and they were holding them subject to 
our order. We have been corresponding back and forth. This 
customer is perfectly able to pay, but claims no order was given for 
the goods, and yet our agent says the president of the company did 
order the goods, but afterwards found out they were not needed. 
Now does the fact that the shipment was accepted and invoice and 
statement sent make enforceable the collection of this amount?” 

The Legal Bureau replies: 

A verbal order amounting to less than $50 if accepted, is a good 
and binding contract within the meaning of the statute of frauds, 
and need not be in writing. 

If a salesman take such a verbal order, and his company accep 
it and ship goods to the person from whom the order was claimed 
to have been taken, and at the same time sends an invoice direct to 
the customer, and thereafter the shipper send statements for three 
or four months and the customer pay no attention to the statements 
until the last one, when he writes back that he never ordered the 
goods and refuses to pay for them, stating that he holds them -for 
the shipper, an action should be brought against him on an account 
stated, for it was his duty if the goods were not ordered to notify 
‘the shipper of that fact reasonably soon after he had received them. 


II. 


A member cites the following circumstances, asking how he can 
proceed to accomplish the result desired: 

“In dealing with a sub-agent, who has no particular basis for 
credit but whom we consider reliable and honest, we would like to 
work on a consignment basis, retaining ownership of the goods until 
he delivers them to a customer and sends us billing instructions; he 
to receive his pay on a commission basis on the goods he sells. We 
wish to know if we can handle an account of this kind in the state 
of Tennessee, and in case he should sell goods sent on consignment 
and did not report on them or pay therefor, we want to know what 
action we could bring against him.” 

The Legal Bureau replies: 


The courts of Tennessee have held that a conditional bill of 
sale, title to remain in the vendor, with the power of sale to third 
persons given to the vendee, is void, as against public policy and 
that the vendee may give good title to third persons, having absolute 
title in the goods himself. 

If a corporation organized in a state other .than Tennessee, 
desires to do business through an agent in Tennessee, retaining their 
title in the goods, it should make a contract with the agent by the 
terms of which it (1) appoints him as its agent to sell the goods; (2) 
provides that the title to all property shall remain in the corporation 
and the proceeds of sale thereof shall be the property of the corpora- 
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tion until the invoice price is paid in cash; (3) that an account shall 
be made by the agent at specified times and full reports given; (4) 
that upon the removal of the goods the agent will pay for them 
immediately ; (5) that until the goods are paid for in full they shall 
remain on consignment as the property of the shipper, subject to all 
the terms of the contract; (6) if the agent fails to fulfil any of the 
terms of the contract the shipper may terminate the same immediately ; 
(7) that all the goods remaining unsold at the end of a certain period 
shall be subject to the shipper’s orders. 

In addition to this, a clause may be inserted requiring the agent 
to keep the goods insured, etc. 

If this method be adopted, however, it will be necessary for the 
corporation to obtain permission to do business within the state oi 
Tennessee. 

The cases in Tennessee holding that a conditional bill of sale is 
void as against public policy, are Wilder vs. Wilson, 84 Tenn., page 
548; Star Clothing Co. vs. Nordeman, 118 Tenn., 384. 


Would a Law Compelling Merchants Generally to Keep Books of 
Account be Sustained? 


As is well known, the National Association of Credit Men and some 
other organizations have given no little thought to the problem of com- 
pelling merchants to keep proper sets of books. For the most part it 
has been felt that the solution lies in appeals to our merchants. Broad- 
minded business men have tried to-show that hidden dangers lurk about 
the business man who does not know, through up-to-date accounting, 
just where he stands. 

To be sure, the bankruptcy law takes cognizance to a certain extent 
of the failure to keep books of account, making such failure a reason 
for refusal to discharge a bankrupt, but this only when there is discovered 
intention to conceal true financial conditions. Anyhow, this would -not 
fit the cases here in mind, for reference is made to cases where no wrong 
intent is presumed. 

A member asks if resort to legislation in this widespread failure to 
keep proper books cannot be successfully made. Off-hand most of us 
would unhesitatingly say no; but there seem to be some qualifications. 
For instance; consider a certain law (quoted below) put through the 
legislature of New York in 1905 through the efforts of William T. 
Jerome when district attorney of the county of New York. 

The law in question was very carefully considered, and although 
highly penal in its nature, it is supposed would stand the constitutionality 
test. 

It is obvious that anyone may refuse to sel]l to a merchant who does 
not keep books, and further, that any merchant may demand a credit 
statement from a customer. If the merchant explains that he declines 
- to sell to a party who does not keep books the latter naturally adds a 

statement to the effect that he does keep books, and it becomes a part 
of the written representation on which his credit is based. If the state- 
ment given is false the probabilities are that any court would consider 
the statement material enough to void a sale and to punish under laws 
against obtaining goods by false pretenses. In the New York law, 
however, the matter is clinched by making failure to produce such books 
presumptive evidence that every pretense in the statement is false. In 
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New York a purchase of property by means of false pretenses relating 
to the purchaser’s means or ability to pay, is by statute not criminal, 
unless made in writing and signed. This section was dictated with the 
knowledge that criminal charges of false pretenses are often instituted 
in reality to compel payment of a debt and are easily fabricated. 

The law in question reads as follows: 

“Whenever property shall be purchased by aid of a statement relating 
to the purchaser’s means or ability to pay, made in writing and signed 
by the party to be charged, and in said statement the party to be charge: 
shall state that he conducts a specified kind of business and keeps book: 
of account of said business, then, if at the expiration of any term of 
credit obtained by him in so purchasing said property he shall fail to pa) 
for the same, he shall at all times during the period of ninety day: 
subsequent to such failure to pay, upon the request of the persons fron 
whom said property was purchased, or their agents duly accredited i: 
writing, produce within ten days after such request is made his saic 
books of account and each and every one of them mentioned or described 
in said statement and permit the persons from whom said property was 
purchased, or their agents duly accredited in writing, to fully examine 
such books of account and each and every one of them mentioned o: 
described in said statement, and to make copies of any part thereof. 
Upon such request being made, failure to so produce within ten days 
said books of account and each and every one of them mentioned o1 
described in said statement shall be presumptive evidence that each and 
every pretense relating to the purchaser’s means or ability to pay in said 
statement contained were false at the time of making said statement and 
were known to the purchaser to be false.” 


Another Master-hand at Deception. 


The American Blacksmith calls attention to the operations of one 
Charles Seabury in the following letter: 


“In connection with your efforts to expose crooked dealings of 
various kinds, the members of the Association may profitably be warned 
of the operations of a man who recently swindled a number of our sub- 
scribers in the West. On a neat printed letterhead, designating him 
as a lawyer with a suite of offices and with telephone connections in 
Topeka, Kansas, one Charles Seabury sent in an order for a want adver- 
tisement in our paper, enclosing cash with his order, the copy stating 
that the equipment of a blacksmith shop was being sold by order of the 
court at prices ranging from one-third to one-half of the normal value 
of certain stated machines. Several of our subscribers sent in orders 
with cash, and after reaping a harvest the man left for parts unknown. 
We enclose a copy of a letter written by the agent for the building in 
which he had his office. The whole scheme was very plausible and 
cleverly arranged and well calculated to deceive even the most cautious.” 


The agent for the building wrote: 


“A man giving the name Charles Seabury, during the early part of 
November, rented office room—as a sub-tenant—from a party in my 
building who had for more than twenty years occupied his present 
law office, but who has been in Florida for several months. From infor- 
mation available, Seabury left here for pastures green about December 
14th—leaving no regrets or apologies. No knowledge of his where- 
abouts has since been procurable. I have just returned to the post- 
office over one hundred and twenty letters addressed to Seabury when 
I fully concluded that he is some kind of a crook or confidence operator. 
He left no forwarding address for his mail, but anxious creditors here 
and some confiding people who sent him money orders in part payment 
for autos, flying machines, stationary machines and engines are beginning 
to realize that they have not even a supposed gold brick to show for 
their money. Draw your own conclusions.” 
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DIFFICULT SITUATION HANDLED BY LOUISVILLE 
BANKS SUCCESSFULLY. 


By Frank M. Getrys, CASHIER Union NATIONAL Bank, LouISs- 
VILLE, FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF CrepiTt MEN. 


“For the past few months the banks of Louisville and vicinity have 
experienced conditions which have taxed their comfort to an extent 
perhaps not hitherto exceeded, except during times of panic. An 
abnormal situation, not entirely local—for in all the great markets money 
has been close—has had to be met without the temporary relief afforded 
by auxiliary clearing house currency. 

“The deposits of both our city and state are pathetically small in 
comparison, even under normal conditions, and it is to be hoped that 
the proposed reforms in our tax laws will have a tendency to increase 
our deposits and banking capital. Thrift is at a discount when a 3 per 
cent. certificate of deposit, issued to the prudent and saving, carries with 
it the fear of a 234 per cent. tax rate assessed against it. The normal 
deposits of Louisville are about $45,000,000, and the temporary shrinkage 
during the summer and fall, due to a combination of circumstances, has 
been about 16 per cent. 

“Extravagance, high cost of living, speculation in land, the failure 
of the state to meet its current obligations with the attendant absorption 
of nearly $2,000,000 in interest-bearing state: warrants of indefinite 
redemption, and a local bond issue of $1,500,000, have all had their effect 
on the situation here. 

“The theft of over a million dollars by a trusted employee of one of 
our largest institutions has not been conducive to bringing timid deposits 
out of hiding. However, “it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and 
the shock sustained and passed has resulted in a determined effort on 
the part of all financial institutions to throw every possible safeguard 
around their resources, reducing to a minimum the chances of dishonesty 
and bringing the services of the banks to a high degree of efficiency. It 
is safe to say that the depositors of Louisville can feel that there has 
never been a time when their property has been more vigilantly safe- 
guarded. 

“As is well known, one of the contributory causes of the temporary 
tight money conditions has been the holding of our tobacco crop. Ken- 
tucky is supreme in the quantity and quality of the tobacco grown in the 
United States, the value of the crop in Kentucky and tributary territory 
being estimated at nearly $50,000,000. While small in comparison to 
our great food crops, it yields a richer return per acre than perhaps any 
of these. The restricted territory in which our best tobacco is grown has 
made the pooling of this commodity possible. It is not proper or perti- 
nent here to discuss the causes which have led the growers to unite, nor 
to express any opinion of the process from an economic standpoint. So, 
laying aside, as they did, all controversial questions as to the general 
morals of the proposition, the banks have had a condition, and not a 
theory confronting them. 

“Louisville is, should and must continue to be the financial capital 
and principal reserve city for Kentucky banks, particularly those in the 
Burley district, who look on Louisville as the main market for their 
product, and all the banks in this city have been called on either directly 
or indirectly to bear their part of the burden. The interior banks, with 
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their shrinking deposits, the large crop of 1910 tobacco ready for market 
before the 1909 pool is sold, and the usual outgo incident to the general 
crop moving period, have been compelled to draw down their current 
reserve balances, and on top of this borrow heavily in order that the 
legitimate demands of trade may be cared for. It is a tribute to the 
Kentucky bankers and the solvency of their institutions that they hay 
met these trying circumstances ‘with intelligence and with the greate-t 
consideration of their city correspondents, calling on them only for suc) 
accommodations as have been legitimate and necessary. In turn tlc 
Louisville banks have demonstrated to their correspondents that Loui.- 
ville is the logical source of help in times of financial stringency and 
willing and able to care for them. 

“In doing this the Louisville banks have, in the broader sense, bee: 
serving the best interests of our city, for once divert trade from Loui-- 
ville, it follows a channel from which it is not easy to turn. If other 
nearby cities in active commercial competition with Louisville are calle | 
on to supply our lack of inclination or ability to furnish money at certai 
seasons to our Kentucky towns and cities, we will find the merchants an’! 
manufacturers of Kentucky following the bankers, and Louisville’s reta‘! 
and jobbing interests will suffer accordingly. 

“The situation has called for patience on the part of all—from th 
city banker, who has to quicken his wits and conserve his resources fo 
all legitimate calls; from the intérior banker, if, perchance, the sug 
gestion is made to him. that perhaps his good solvent institution ha 
extended its loans beyond a conservative relation to its deposits an: 
other resources; from the speculator, whether in stocks or th 
products of the soil, who has had to be impressed with the ide: 
that the satisfaction of the wants of ordinary commerce is the bank’ 
first duty. 

“And so in a few weeks or months we shall emerge. The-usual an 
familiar channels will be cleared—no local business institution worthy oi 
credit having been seriously inconvenienced, and with more friends ou 
in the state made for Louisville by the cheerful and liberal manner in 
which the Louisville banks have responded to the calls made on them. 

“The close of the year has, no doubt, revealed to both sides of th« 
question profitable lessons, and it is a devout hope that in the year 1911 
the grower, the warehouseman and the manufacturer will meet on com 
mon ground, in such good spirit, that this important crop of Kentucky 


will move normally to the markets at prices profitable both to the growe: 
and to the buyer.” 


OKLAHOMA TRADE CONDITIONS. 


By AN AUTHORITY. 


Because of the activity of a certain collection agency in Oklahoma, 
which unfortunately bears a name closely resembling that of our Okla- 
homa City association, the impression has been created in certain quar- 
ters that business finds itself in precarious condition in that state with a 
large number of houses in insolvent condition. The agency referred to 
has been sending broadcast a circular letter which has alarmed those 
extending credits to Oklahoma merchants. The National office accord- 
ingly took pains to consult leading members of the Oklahoma City Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men who have replied through President O. A. Mit- 
scher. He writes substantially as follows: 
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“There is no occasion to feel unusually apprehensive over condi- 
tions in our state. Owing to the transitory nature of many of our 
residents and business men, our state of course presents problems that 
do not exist in larger settled communities. I would not for a moment 
reflect on the ability and good intentions of our merchants, but some of 
them at least are in the position of “Soldiers of fortune” live, active, 
progressive, insistent, a perfect bundle of nerves, seeking their fortunes 
in this new country, willing to take all the chances a credit man is willing 
to give them. Consequently many of them go beyond their depth. When 
things go well they become substantial merchants with good ratings in a 
very short time but when they go down it means a compromise settle- 
ment or bankruptcy. 

“Frequently the shade between good and bad conditions is so 
evenly balanced that a slight drought will create havoc. In this respect 
we differ from older communities, where merchants have well established 
estates. It requires, for this reason, a peculiar qualification to sum- 
narize conditions and be able to devine the future. Heretofore, we 
have depended to no little extent on immigration to bring in new money 
to supply needed capital, and conditions warrant us in believing that this 
source of supply will be fully up to the average. As times tighten in the 
older states those who can get away usually make for the new 
country. This fact again makes us different from other localities 
where success or failure of crops rule trade. I am not sure but that we 
are fully as well equipped as any other state in the union to face the 
coming year with perfect equanimity.” 


Missing Debtor Column. 


Those listed here are reported as missing. Any information 
regarding their whereabouts should be sent to the National office. 

G. Landberg, manufacturer of ladies belts, 34 Great Jones Street, 
New York, N. Y.; 

C. E. McKibben, till early in 1908 at Los Angeles, Cal., now 
thought to be traveling for a wholesale notion house in the middle 
west ; 

H. G. or W. C. Lane, till early in 1909 located at San Bernardino, 
Cal., and last heard of in Medford, Ore.; 

Young and Graham, formerly at 243 Broadway and 22 John 
Street, New York, N. Y.; 

Boston Ladies Tailoring Co., 303 Sprague Avenue, Spokane, 
Wash. ; 

A. Gorvwitz, in tailoring business at 612 Adams Street, Toledo, 
Ohio; 

B. Smith, in tailoring business at Everett, Wash.; 

Guy C. Lee, City Club, New York City, and Reservoir Street, 
Baltimore, Md.; 

F. Stewart, Marshfield, Mo.; 

J. E. Pattison, Sedan, Kan.; 

Brown & Russel, proprietors of Haverstraw Auto Exchange, 
Haverstraw, N. Y.; 

T. Hagerty, formerly owner of Park Circle Garage, Brooklyn, 
NuiWis 

John Soenning, formerly Carmel, N. Y., then 355 East 107th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Hygeia Chemical Company, 182 Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, 


F. C. Arnold & Co., 12 Park Street, New York, N. Y.; 

Sam Street, originally from Helena, Ark., went to La Plata, 
Mo., buying the La Plata Electric Light Company, sold same and 
since then disappeared ; 

Jas. F. Thomas, or F. Thomas, formerly of Queen City Paint Co., 
Gadsden, Ala.; 

George Alexander, formerly in the vehicle and harness business 
at Wagoner, Okla. ; 
C. E. Missimer, Allentown, Pa. 


Credit and Civilization. 


In speaking of the bearing of credit upon civilization at a recent 
meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association, Joseph Smith, of the 
Boston Herald, showed how men must be taught to understand the 
true meaning and philosophy of credit. Mr. Smith said: 

“The business of extending and withholding credit to merchants 
throughout this land is an important factor in that system and civili- 
zation which keeps the world moving upward and onward. Credit— 
whether applied to individuals or states—makes for morality; it 
makes honesty compulsory, since any other policy spells lack of 
credit and ultimate ruin. 

“Credit forms the policy or habit of honesty; habit is second 
nature, and all morals are merely continuous habits. The high 
finance which extends credit to nations and governments is a force 
for international peace and morality whose importance grows daily. 

“The great financial houses of the world are merely the federa- 
tion of the lesser forces of your body multiplied; they are the whole- 
salers and credit men the retailers in the fields of credit; they 
hold the purse strings of the world, and, as war is merely a matter 
of dollars, pounds, talers, francs, rubles and liri, the time is coming 
when the credit givers of the world will make the war lords sheathe 
their swords, muffle their drums and transform the hosts of war into 
the armies of peace. 

“It is no small honor to be a part of a system which can and will 
accomplish these things. 

“Credit as a means to public good, to honest and economic 
administration of public affairs, has vast potentialities in it if we 
will only apply the same standard to public as to private business. 
The Spaniard says: ‘Money makes the dog dance.’ Why not make 
the dog dance to our music? Moral bankrupts are as dangerous in 
administration as in business; why not eliminate them? 

“We have need to educate the average man in the true meaning 
and philosophy of credit; we must teach him that waste and dis- 
honesty travel in the same coach; he must be shown the unromantic 
truth that every dollar of the government’s money, whether spent 
righteously or wasted riotously, comes out of the pocket of the man 
who pays last—the man at the bottom—the man of the tenements— 
that consuming Atlas upon whose back our whole’ economic fabric 
rests. 

“This man is a voter, and when he gets it firmly fixed in his 
head that the wasted dollar comes out of his dinner-pail, and out of 
his baby’s mouth, he will begin to keep a sharper eye out for the 
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government’s cash and credit both; and he will soon acquire the habit 
of looking for men to manage his millions in Bradstreet and not in 
Queer Street. , 

“We need a credit club for our political and administrative affairs 
as much as we do for our business concerns. If we demand brains, 
capacity and integrity in business, why should we be satisfied with 
tongues, lungs and wind in politics? 

“Fitzgerald, translating the Persian philosopher and tentmaker, 
makes old Omar say: 

‘Ah take the cash and let the credit go 
Nor heed the rumble of the distant drum.’ 

“Our contemporary Fitzgeralds translate freely as the dead ones; 
they have the same concern for cash and contempt for credit; but it 
is up to us to make them hear and heed the rumble of the distant 
drum, for it means the mustering of forces very much concerned for 
the cash and credit of this community.” 


The Credit Man’s Relation to Business. 


The Kansas City Bulletin says: “The success or failure of a business 
house depends largely on the wisdom and courage of its credit man. In 
the three vital branches of business organization—buying, selling and 
credits—the credit department, while logically last in the category, is really 
first in importance in the final analysis of the measure of prosperity of the 
house. The three branches are so closely linked together and each 
is so dependent upon the other, that they must necessarily work 
shoulder to shoulder, supporting one another. Like the engine, 
tender and cars of a train they must pull together. The salesman is 
the engineer, furnishing the force; the buyer is the tender, furnishing 
the material, and the credit man is the car that carries the load. The 
object of the whole outfit is the load. In a business that load is its 
credit. Under the guidance of a wise credit man the business moves 
forward like a train on a smooth track. The credit man can no more 
make a mistake without discovery than can a train dispatcher.” 

The Buttetin of the National Association has in previous issues 
contended that the degree of progress of any city as a trade center 
depends to a large extent upon its credit men, that they be alert, men 
of big caliber whose grasp on ideas and interests is not limited to the 
narrow, every-day routine of their own particular business. Big 
credit men mean big progress for the locality in which they are 
exercising their big powers. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Boston. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held January 17th with more than two hundred members 
present. 

In his annual address President Wales congratulated the associa- 
tion upon its growth from 140 last year to 326 to-day, a gain of over 
100 per cent. Instead, he said, of Boston occupying the twenty-fourth 
place in membership among the branches of the National Associa- 
tion it now stands in the ninth place and ought to aim still higher. 

Secretary Whiting in his report showed how, during the year, 
the association had been completely reorganized and declared that 
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the next step must be the cultivation of the social side, every credit 
man broadening his acquaintance with his fellow-workers by means 
of frequent get-togethers. 

The election of officers followed resulting as follows: Fred. 
L. Howard was made president; George C. Morton and Austin H. 
Decatur, vice-presidents; Harry N. Milliken, treasurer, and Herbert 
A. Whiting, secretary. 

The new president, Mr. Howard, in accepting the office to which 
he was elevated, said that he felt that he was now at the head of an 
institution great from the ethical as well as business point of view, 
for it aims toward an uplift in the usual standard of doing business 
and to it we must look for higher standards. 

Joseph Smith of the Boston Herald spoke on “Credit and Civili- 
zation” extracts from his address being printed elsewhere in this 
BULLETIN. 

Magnus W. Alexander of the General Electric Company and 
member of the Massachusetts commission on compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, spoke upon the proposed legislation regarding liability 
subjects, which he considered one of the most important social 
and economic questions before the American public. He admitted 
the present laws do not adequately subserve justice, social service or 
economical administration, and that “a new law is demanded. which 
will give the victims of industrial accidents speedy, certain and just 
relief, but without placing undue financial burdens on any employer 
or industry, establishing a public policy which may prove detri- 
mental to the best characteristics of the people. 

“The common law,’ Mr. Alexander continued, “was conceived 
at a time when the industrial conditions of to-day were unknown 
and not foreseen, and is based upon the premises that a workman 
is free to accept or reject a hazardous employment and, therefore, if 
he accepts it he assumes the risk. The injustice of this is generally 
recognized, and out of it grew the employers’ liability act of 1907, 
which limits the defenses of the employer and holds him liable for 
defects in the ways, works or machinery, for the negligence of a 
superintendent and of certain employees on a railroad. 

“The laws are inadequate because only about Io per cent. of the 
injured employees are able to recover, and then usually after long 
and expensive law suits, while the other 90 per cent. receive no relief 
at all, although in many instances the injury was due to no fault of 
their own. 

“Finally, the injustice of the present situation lies in the ability 
of the employer to transfer the burden of his liability to the consum- 
ing public, while the victim of an industrial accident cannot shift 
the burden which falls so heavily upon him.” 


Buffalo. 


At the monthly meeting of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association 
two addresses of especial interest to all members were made, James 
W. Pogue, of New York, speaking on “How to build a man,” and 
John W. Van Allen, chairman of the new industries bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Club, on “The commercial 
development of Buffalo.” Mr. Pogue declared that it takes great men 
to make a great city and the value of a man lies in the amount of 
watching it is necessary to give him, the amount of supervision he 
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needs ; the less required, the greater the man and the more tabs you 
have to keep on a man the less his value. 

Mr. Van Allen’s address bore largely upon the banking business 
of the city. He said that there were many Buffalonians who argue 
that local banks are purchasing too much commercial paper of con- 
cerns outside of the city and that if this practice were discontinued, 
Buffalo’s own business houses would be better served. Others 
believed, Mr. Van Allen said, that Buffalo should have another bank 
conducted on more liberal principles which would by competition 
force the older banks into better service. Mr. Van Allen expressed 
much doubt about existing banks turning down local applica- 
tions which are sound. In most of such cases, he thought, the primary 
need of more capital was clear and banks are not presumed to enter 
into partnership with borrowers. Realizing the need of the city, 
Mr. Van Allen told how a short while ago fifty business men held a 
meeting and agreed upon a plan to remedy existing difficulties under 
which new enterprises were coping. He said the plan as matured 
contained these features: 


“First—The organization of a company under corporate laws, 
capitalized at $250,000 or over, at the start, whose directors should 
be men of recognized sound business judgment in the community. 

“Second—The division of this stock into preferred and common 
shares. 

“Third—The issuance of a series of debenture bonds of the com- 
pany. 
“Fourth—The issuance of the preferred stock, and the investment 
of the funds derived from the sale of it in the approved preferred 
stock of industrial corporations. 

“Fifth—The issuance of the common stock and the investment of 
the funds derived from the sale of it in common stock of approved 
corporations. 

“Sixth—The issuance of the debenture bonds, and the investment 
of the funds derived from the sale of them in first mortgages on the 
real estate of industrial institutions.” 

Mr. Van Allen said that the debenture bonds would prove attrac- 
tive to men looking for a safe investment secured by real estate, 
that the preferred stock would attract those willing to take more 
chances and get larger possible returns and the common stock would 
attract men willing to invest a certain sum in town benefits, taking 
chances of getting a fair dividend. 

The principle, he said, upon which this plan is based, is old, to 
wit. : . 

“That an investment in several different directions will yield a 
fairer average, and, in general, a better percentage than the invest- 
ment in a single undertaking. 

“We are already assured,” said Mr. Van Allen, “of most hearty 
co-operation in carrying out this plan, and within a few months we believe 
that such a company will be fully established. Whether this plan will 
wholly meet the expectations of its advocates remains to be-seen, but no 
safer or saner proposition has yet been brought forward, and we are 
firmly of the opinion that it is commercially practical and financially 
sound, and that it will remove, in a large measure, undercapitalization 
and criticisms now made against our banking institutions and obviate 
the necessity of new banks—advocated by some of our citizens.” 
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Chicago. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men was held January 16th and was addressed by three very 
able speakers. H. H. Glidden, manager of the Chicago Board of 
Fire Underwriters, urged that every member of the Chicago associa- 
tion secure copies of the remarkable leaflets the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation had prepared entitled “Burning Subjects,” and carry out faith- 
fully the Association’s behest that they be widely distributed. He 
said that would be educational work of the very highest order. 
Harry N. Tollers, of the Sheldon School, gave an eloquent talk 
on what system has accomplished, and Charles H. Burras, of the 
Pacific Coast Casualty Company, made a highly humorous address 
in which many local interests came in for gentle hits. 


Cleveland. 


The Cleveland Association of Credit Men held a meeting January 
26th, with president Floyd D. Shook presiding. Because of the 
activity of the association in behalf of better court service the presence 
of Judge R. M. Wanamaker, one of Cleveland’s best known jurists, 
was most appropriate. His subject was “The Bench and the Busi- 
ness Man.” 

Judge Wanamaker pointed out at the beginning of his address 
that we have complaints against our courts because private enter- 
prises have made miraculous leaps forward while government has 
been lagging behind and people are only now awakening and demand- 
ing economical government management especially in court adminis- 
tration. Judge Wanamaker declared that no human institution 
commits or permits such a waste of time, labor and money as the 
average trial court, that if mercantile business were conducted 
similarly we would all be bankrupt in ninety days, that justice delayed 
is often justice denied, for, said he, trials delayed from a year to 
_three years mean that important facts are forgotten, litigants are 

subject to great expense, and frequently witnesses die. Judge Wana- 
maker said that three-fourths of our civil cases could be settled as 
mere business propositions by cutting out much irrelevant matter; 
time, labor and money could be saved if one judge who was particu- 
larly fitted to settle the special controversies in hand were selected 
and merely heard a brief statement of the differences. 


Publicity, said the speaker, has done much to purge business of. 


its wrongs and of its injustice and publicity will do much to purge 
courts of their wrongs. The people want no war on wealth, no cru- 
sade against corporations as such if they treat the public squarely. 
The whole question before us, he said, is not the ¢reation of more 
wealth but the more equitable distribution of the wealth we have. 

The members also had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Joseph French 
Johnson, dean of the New York University, who spoke on “The 
Immobility of Credit in the United States.” Dean Johnson told how 
in the production of wealth the United States leads the world, but its 
financial system is the weakest of all the great nations. The main 
defects, he said, with our finances are that our money is inelastic, 
our banks, local institutions, which means scattered reserves, there 
is no real head to the system with which to marshal resources where 
most needed and our bank assets are not sufficiently liquid. The 
result of the defects, he said, is that a financial panic is easily brought on. 
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Columbus. 

The Columbus Association of Credit Men held a meeting January 
23d, when addresses were made by W. T. Smith, of Marion, a member 
of the Ohio assembly and chairman of the taxation committee of 
that body, Howard D. Mannington and Frank L. Mulholland, of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

President Jennings at the opening of the meeting spoke of the 
disadvantages under which the association must labor for a short 
while during Secretary Watson’s absence on sick leave, but declared 
that before dropping his work every department had been put into 
excellent trim. 

The president then introduced Mr. Smith, who spoke on “Sales- 
manship and Credits,” dividing salesmen into three classes,—the 
canvasser, the salesman and the scientific salesman. He showed that 
the last named class was found always working in harmony with 
the financial department, he never gave the credit man to understand 
that he was of no consequence in the cycle of affairs. 

Howard D. Mannington’s subject was “Public Regulation of 
Corporations.” His address was a clear analysis of the relation of 
the carrier to the shipper and to the people at large. Frank L. Mul- 
holland, who is an honorary member of the Toledo association spoke 
on “Merchant Marine.” It was an eloquent and able argument for 


the establishment of a merchant marine befitting so important a land 
as ours. 


Des Moines. 


The Des Moines Credit Men’s Association held a meeting 
January -17th to urge forward bulk sales legislation for Iowa. There 


were present, two representatives in the upper house of the legislature 
and three from the lower house all of whom gave their approval to 
the measures prepared by the credit men. 

It was announced that the Des Moines Commercial Club had 
endorsed the bulk sales measure and the Iowa State Manufacturers’ 
Association also expressed itself favorably for the proposed bill 
through George A. Wrightman its secretary. 

B. F. Kauffman, a former president of the Commercial Club, 
gave a talk on “Fires and Insurance” congratulating credit men on 


what they are doing for better insurance conditions through their 
great national organization. 


Detroit. 

Nearly one hundred members were present at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association held January 24th. 
As this was the opening meeting of President Petzold’s term, he out- 
lined at some length the policies which he hoped would rule during 
his administration. F. Palmer Church, of Cleveland, spoke on the 
uplift movement as exemplified by the National Association of Credit 
Men and Ivan Swift gave character sketches of the people of Northern 
Michigan. 

Eight new members were enrolled at this meeting. 


El Paso. 


The El Paso Association of Credit Men held a meeting January 
18th, with J. M. Nealon, United States District Attorney, the 
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principal guest. The work of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Committee was the theme of the meeting, Mr. Nealon taking for 
his subject “Prosecution of Commercial Fraud.” He outlined the 
Texas laws relating to the prosecution of crooks, swindlers and pro- 
fessional dead-beats and spoke of the importance of the false state- 
ment measure which he said all credit men ought to unite to enact 
J. A. Krakauer, chairman of the Prosecution Committee reviewed 
the work of the association in-connection with the case of Hill 
Brothers, of Duran, New Mexico, in which the association filed 
criminal charges against George W. Hill of the concern for obtaining 
goods under false pretenses. Mr. Krakauer said Hill had been 
indicted by the grand jury at Estancia, New Mexico, on charges 
filed by his committee. Mr. Krakauer also presented the details of 
the Bert Levy failure at Alamogordo, Texas. He showed how his 
committee attached Levy’s property, but had not enough evidence 
upon which to file criminal charges. 
Several members followed commenting upon the excellent work 


of Mr. Krakauer’s committee and urging that he be given all possible 
assistance. 


Grand Rapids. 


At the annual meeting of the Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation held January 17th, John Sehler was made president, E. K. 
Pritchett, vice-president and J. F. Cramer, treasurer. President Victor 
M. Tuthill in his retiring address told of a growth in the association 
during the year of fifty-four giving a membership of 274, which made 
Grand Rapids the eleventh organization in size among the local 
organizations affiliated with the National Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Tuthill declared that the growth of the Grand Rapids association 
had been based upon an appreciation by business men of the value 
of the work being done. 

Lee M. Hutchins, director of the National Association, told of 
the difficulty of holding the membership of individual members of 
the Association located in the smaller cities where they have not 
the advantage of attending frequent meetings of credit men. Yet, he 
said, we need this scattered membership to help along our educa- 
tional and legislative work which is pressing hard to have proper 
attention. He urged every member present to help the National 
Association secure and hold a large individual membership through- 
out Michigan. 

F. L. Hensen for the Membership Committee said that although 
there had been a healthy growth during the past year still there were 
at least 100 concerns in Grand Rapids that ought to be in the 
organization. 

The Rev. John T. Thomas, Jr., delivered an address on knowing 
and understanding one’s fellows. He said few had the credit man’s 
opportunities in this direction and few were in an equally good 
position to encourage men to their best efforts. 


Lincoln. 


At the annual meeting of the Lincoln Credit Men’s Association 
held January 16th, J. L. Kennard was elected president, E. R. Deputy, 
vice-president and E. G. Evans, secretary and treasurer. There were 
thirty members present. 
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_ Following the election a general discussion took place of ques- 
tions drawn from the “question box,” the result being an exchange 
of views upon credit subjects of much general interest. 


Louisville 


It was an especially intéresting meeting that the Membership 
Committee of the Louisville Credit Men’s Association arranged for 
January 12th. What a good thing it is to be a member of the Credit 
Men’s Association, was the general theme of the meeting the principal 
speaker being F. M. Gettys, formerly president of the National 
Association, J. H. Scales and Phil. F. Laib. 

Mr. Gettys’ subject was “The direct and indirect benefits of a 
membership in the Association.” He declared that what credit men 
in Organization had thus far accomplished is an earnest of what they 
will do for the future. He declared that the Associations of Credit 
Men provide the best possible opportunity for a man to discover and 
develop his best powers. 

Mr. Scales’ address was more or less in the form of a report of 
the results of a few years of adjustment bureau work. He gave 
instances to show what the bureau had contributed to better settle- 
ments in insolvencies. He said it does not work miracles as some men 
appear to think it ought, does not create assets where there are none, 
hut does take real assets, holds their value, minimizes losses. The 
bureau conserves, does not destroy, he said, helps good men over the 
rough and stony ways and has started them on a new highway to 
success. 

Phil. F. Laib spoke briefly on systems of collecting on old 
accounts through central organizations, designed to put a mark upon 
undesirables and make them known to a large body of nierchants. 
He said the compilation of the “dead-beat” list had been construed 
by’ the courts as not libelous. 


Memphis. 

The Memphis Credit Men’s Association held an interesting meeting 
at the Business Men’s Club, January 23d. Elliott Lang ably discussed 
the defects in the bulk sales law of Tennessee, and presented to the 
Legislative Committee the draft of an amendment to the present bill to 
“extend the scope of the present law to include the sale of a manu- 
facturing plant or outfit, and the sale of manufactured articles, or any 
portion thereof, otherwise than in the ordinary course of trade.” 


Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men held its annual meet- 
ing January 12th and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: John L. Klinger, president; Oscar Loeffler, vice-president ; 
Edgar C. Hoe, treasurer, and H. M. Battin, secretary. 

Officers for 1910 made their reports, that of S. Fred. Wetzler of 
the Adjustment Bureau showing that twenty cases had been settled 
during the year with liabilities ranging from $3,000 to $117,000. He 
said that in every one of these cases large savings. had undoubtedly 
been made for creditors which would otherwise have gone into costs 
incident to litigation and bankrupt officers’ fees. 

The treasurer’s report showed that of the $15,000 guarantee fund 
for investigation and prosecution work, less than $500 had been called 
for, and about $200 had been used in prosecution work during the year. 
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The question of pushing for the passage of a bulk sales law for 
Wisconsin modeled closely after the Michigan law which had been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court was discussed. It was 


pointed out that the Michigan law was a better and more protecting 
act than the Wisconsin statute. 


Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis Association of Credit Men held a meeting 
January 17th and re-elected for the coming year all officers and 
directors who had served during the preceding year. 

Membership during the year was shown to have steadily risen, 
F. L. Ellsworth for his committee showing that there were 226 now 
as against 181 last year. He said that nearly every branch of busi- 
ness in the city was represented in the membership and the committee 
had busily been spreading the gospel of the value of the organization 
by means of hundreds of circular letters. A. E. Clerihew, chairman 
of the Mercantile Agency Committee, explained the necessity oi 
securing memorandums from all concerns seeking credit regarding 
their insurance, kind and amounts. 

The Legislative Committee reported on measures it aims to take 
before the legislature within the next few weeks. 


Newark. 


The January 17th meeting of the Newark Association of Credit 
Men was devoted to a study of the constitution and by-laws with 
a view so to amending them that responsibility in running the organi 
zation shall be no longer with the trustees, but directly up to the 
members themselves. The president, Curtis R. Burnett, said that in 
his opinion greater responsibilities given to the membership would 
result in broader interest among them. The proposed amendments 
are to be passed upon at the February meeting of the association 

President Burnett presented figures showing that Newark had 
the eighth association in size among the local branches of the Nationa! 
Association of Credit Men, though the city is sixteenth in the Union 
as regards population, and the organization is but five years old as 
against others nearly sixteen years old. He declared that a fair con- 
clusion from this fact is that Newark’s business men are thoroughly 
alive to whatever will tend to help toward sound progress. 

President Burnett brought the meeting to a close by naming the 
lists of committees for the new year. 


Norfolk. 


At the noon meeting of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men, 
held January sth, W. W. Robertson, a lumber merchant of Norfolk, 
spoke on the city’s latest movement to raise a “factory getting” fund. 
He said that new enterprises want to feel that they are welcome and 
there is no better way in the keen competition among cities to show 
desire for such enterprises than to have a fund ready from which 
to draw to help meritorious industries. He said Norfolk. people do 
not know enough of the industrial interests of their city and that 
full knowledge of these details is essential to any co-operative work 
for the progress of the city. 

At the January 17th noon meeting of the Norfolk Association of 
Credit Men, G. Sellman Williams suggested that Norfolk’s whole- 
salers would do an important piece of work for their city if their 
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salesmen were supplied with literature pertaining thereto. They 
could then, he said, talk up their home city intelligently on trains, 
in stores, hotels or wherever they might be. Acting upon the sug- 
gestion, the association will ask the Board of Trade to supply the 
needed literature. 


At the noon luncheon of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men, 
held January 25th, Thomas W. Shelton made an address on uniform 
court practice for all states. Mr. Shelton pointed out that no two states 
have identically the same procedure and that a merchant to understand 
the credit rating of a person or firm in a state other than his own has to 
understand the pleading and practice of the courts of the several states. 
What he advocated was the uniform laws and uniform pleading which 
have been approved by the American Bar Association. To secure these 
reforms he said it would be necessary for the business men themselves 
to take up the matter because lawyers cannot influence legislatures. 

Mr. Shelton said the time has come when business men and not the 
politicians are running the government. He said President Taft was mak- 
‘ng the best chief executive the country has had in a long time because 
he was emphasizing the importance of the judiciary and disregarding 
partisan affiliation in making judicial appointments. 

According to Mr. Shelton’s statement one-third of the cases tried 
zo off the docket on some point of pleading without touching the merits 
of the case. He said this is wrong and by uniform commercial laws 
and uniform code of pleadings this would not be so. If an action should 
be begun in a court lacking jurisdiction it would be referred to the 
proper forum. 

“Court costs are too high,” said Mr. Shelton. “Within my knowl- 
edge of the courts since 1893 the cost of magistrates courts has doubled. 
All costs in an action for $100 ought not to be more than one dollar while 
for $2.50 costs a case involving a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars 
should be tried in a court of record.” 

President Barbee introduced Mr. Slack, of the firm of Lewis, Hub- 
bard & Slack, who had just moved from Charleston, W. Va., to engage 
in the wholesale grocery business in Norfolk. 


Oklahoma City. 


The Oklahoma City Credit Men’s Association held a meeting 
January 12th, when representatives of the Oklahoma Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, S. C. Heyman and W. U. Daughdrill spoke in opposition to 
the parcels post. They offered resolutions prepared and passed on 
by their organization which were discussed by the credit men and 
given their unanimous endorsement. The resolutions call for co-oper- 
ation between wholesalers and retailers in the fight against the 
adoption of the proposed parcels post system. 

Frederick Miller read an article on “Home Products” which was 
referred to the Publicity Committee for publication. 


Omaha. 

The Omaha Association of Credit Men held a meeting January 
12th, when its members had the pleasure of hearing an address by 
H. H. Baldridge on “English and Irish Courts.” The speaker had 
much fun at the expense of some of the old customs set by precedent 
many centuries ago, but still honored in the courts of Ireland and 
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England. In the end, however, he paid a great tribute to the men 
and the courts that have given the Faepen speaking world the 
great body of its common law. 

Several members made short talks, among them E. A. Hatfield, 
who directed his remarks to the new members of whom there were 
many present. 

Philadelphia. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation held January 26th, the two subjects in which the members arc 
interested at present, the establishment of a municipal court for 
Philadelphia and the establishment of a Credit Exchange Burea: 
were discussed. The latter project has finally been materialized, bu 
the former still requires considerable work and earnest efforts on the 
part of all members before success is attained. However, a determina 
tion to win on this great question is strong and all possible influence wil’ 
be exercised in securing this municipal court system. 

On account of more important business before the meeting 
reports of committees were not taken up. 

The first speaker of the evening was Judge Albert A. Hartzell 
of the municipal court of Buffalo, who outlined the workings of the 
court in his city, told how it was established and what results hav: 
been obtained from it, and answered several questions pertaining to 
its operation. The municipal court was established in the city of 
Buffalo little more than one year ago and during its operation has 
proven most successful as a remedy for “the law’s delay.” Judge 
Hartzell said in part: 

“Conditions as they exist in your city, I take it, are the same 
as those existing in Buffalo prior to the establishment of a municipal 
court there. With us there had been, as there is with you, a tendency 
to elevate the courts, both in civil and criminal branches. Officers 
were chosen without fitness for that work, but now members of the 
bar only sit as judges. The scheme proposed was to combine all 
into one court known as the City Court of Buffalo. The new system 
raised the jurisdiction of the civil court to $1,000 as a maximum, and 
in Criminal Courts the jurisdiction was increased. We have our 
present court divided into six parts, three civil and three criminal. 
In outlining to you a suggestion in drafting a bill for your court, 
let me say that the importance of putting judges in charge should 
be one of the first considerations. Let the judges be the sole power 
in the court. In Buffalo we make our own rules and handle our own 
business as we see fit. When we went into office a year ago the 
courts were so congested that it was often a whole year before a 
case reached court. To-day it is seven to ten days. In the present 
courts of Buffalo we have the ablest lawyers of the bar appearing 
before us every day. 

“Your bill should be so drafted that it will give such local control 
that it will not be necessary to go to the legislature, and holding of 
court at different times and in different places should be under the 
control of the judges. With us 90 per cent. of all court cases are 
tried by judges, the remaining 10 per cent. being tried by jury. An 
appeal can only be made for error. The decision of the judge becomes 
final unless an appeal is made for error. The limitations of right 
to appeal should be drafted into your bill. This great percentage of 
cases being tried by judges results in an enormous saving, less jurors 
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being employed. The total cost of operation to the city is slightly 
greater than under the old system, but there are other things to be 
taken into consideration than the mere cost, for instance the time 
saved, etc. Our judges are chosen by the electors of the city at the 
regular political elections.” 

Samuel Scovel, Jr., a member of the Philadelphia bar, who has 
addressed the local credit men upon this same subject before, was 
then introduced as the next speaker of the evening, and took as his 
subject “Conditions, Cause and Remedy.” In part Mr. Scovel said: 

“I was to-day looking over the trial list for January, Court No. 1, 
and in looking at the first day I found that the nearest case on the 
list was begun in 1909 and the rest two to three years back. There 
were several cases fourteen, ten, six and three years old. Mayor 
Gaynor of New York once said that ‘any mercantile case over six 
months old is as dead as a door nail,’ and the older it gets the worse 
it is. In our present system there is much waste of time. Last year 
out of 12,000 cases only 1,400 were tried, or a little more than Io 
per cent. Right now I am shipping several cases out West because 
we cannot try them here in Philadelphia. 

“Chicago last year under the municipal court system tried 48,500 
cases, each case being finished. It is not the fault of the judges here, 
but the fault of the system. In Chicago there were 700 less bank- 
ruptcies the first year the municipal court was in operation. It does 
away with the great number of fees and commissions, after the pay- 
ment of which under the old system, you get what is left. * * * 

“You men can pass this bill. You have an organization here 600 
strong and no odds massed against you can withstand the momentum 
of 600 men, so we shall look to you for successful results.” 

With a hundred members with which to begin, the Credit Exchange | 
Bureau of the local association will be established immediately. Capt. 
S. D. Buck, manager of the Credit Exchange Bureau of the Baltimore 
Credit Men’s Association, in an interesting way told what his. asso- 
ciation was doing with its bureau and what could be expected of the 
one to be established here. In part Captain Buck said: 

“The establishment of a Credit Exchange Bureau should be listed 
among the noteworthy results of credit men getting together in 
organization. Before the establishment of this bureau, the ledger 
was a sealed book, but now the bureau is filled with information 
from the ledger. Deciding a credit risk is a cold blooded proposi- 
tion. The man who goes out of your store without credit may 
some day be a Wanamaker. No association of this kind is com- 
plete without a bureau of information. With the Credit Exchange 
Bureau you have a perfect piece of machinery ready for work. 
What we want to get now is an interchange of information with 
such big cities as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis and others, and to do this we must come together.” 

The meeting was concluded with a humorous entertainment by 
Thomas A. Curry, of A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 


Pittsburgh. 


At the January 5th noon-day meeting of the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion, Charles W. Dahlinger, of the local bar, aroused general interest 
in his address on “What’s the matter with Pittsburgh.” Mr. 
Dahlinger took his hearers back to the ante-panic days, which was, 
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he said, a period of great industrial consolidation affecting all the 
leading lines of business in the city. “Plants,” he said, “were bought 
by insiders and sold at large advances to their own companies. The 
stocks of the new organizations were at once offered on the stock 
exchange and were snapped up with avidity. New men were drawn 
into speculation. Manufacturers, merchants, clerks, workingpeop!e, 
men and women alike scanned the financial columns of the papers 
with eager and anxious eyes to see what their profits had been during 
the day before. The manufacturers who had sold their stocks obtain 
in exchange for the plants, were now possessors of fabulous sums >f 
money. The effect was immediately apparent in the improved cc 
dition of the banks of the city. There was a wonderful increase ‘ 
deposits. The aggregate deposits of the Pittsburgh banks increas 
from $59,709,527 in 1898 to $164,564,692 in 1905.” 

hen the speaker recited how the boom reached its height av 
recalled how first one and then another corporation reduced dividends. 
He gave accounts of concerns becoming financially involved. Fc! 
lowing this, he said, came the depreciation in the value of stocks 
bank failures and speculation by employees to.protect their stock 
commitments. 

The remedy, Mr. Dahlinger said, the re-expansion must take tv 
forms, first the city must be made an economical place in which 
do business, and second, the city must be made better known as 
good place in which to live. The first named solution, he said, :: 
to set apart manufacturing properties in a class by itself for specia 
low assessments, and the last named solution involved purification : 
the atmosphere by smoke consuming devices, better wharves, more 
public parks and better advertising of the city as an art, literary 
and musical center. 

Mr. Dahlinger referred to the industrial growth of German: 
mainly due to her system of technical education, and declared tha 
Pittsburgh with its nucleus for a great industrial school in th: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology would finally have the greatest 
facility in the world for producing men who know from top to bottom 
problems of economic production. 


At the Pittsburgh association’s January 19th meeting, W. H. 
Reed, president of the International Federation of Commercial 
Travelers, spoke on “The Pittsburgh Spirit.” He paid a high tribute 
to the aggressiveness of the salesmen who go out from Pittsburg). 


At the noon-day meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men held January 12th, President James E. Shaw, of the Lake Eric 
& Ohio River Ship Canal Company, spoke on the great part trans- 
portation plays in our commerce and particularly of the imperative 
need of better water transportation for Pittsburgh. He said water 
transportation is especially vital to Pittsburgh because of its products, 
materials of bulk,—iron, steel and coal—and a difference of two or 
three mills per ton per mile annually, mounts skyward in tremendous 
freight bills. Pointing back to the conditions named by Lord Bacon 
as requisite to a country’s prosperity,—fertile soil, busy workshop: 
and cheap transportation—-Mr. Shaw said Pittsburgh’s soil was 
undoubtedly rich in natural wealth but cheap transportation must b« 
maintained if its workshops are to be kept busy. As to whether th« 
railroads were capable of properly handling freight which centers 
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there, the famous freight congestion of 1903 when the roads were 
literally swamped was referred to. The result of this congestion, he 
said, was development of steel manufactures at numerous lake cities. 

After calling attention to certain water rates, Mr. Shaw declared 
that the world’s general average shows beyond peradventure that 
fixed immutable laws govern both rail and water transportation. 
These laws, he said, are as fixed as those of the solar system. 
They show a ratio of five or six to one in favor of water transporta- 
tion as against rail transportation in the matter of cost. 

Mr. Shaw showed that in Germany where the railroad authorities 
at one time opposed the development of water transportation, now 
these same agents were its warmest advocates because the develop- 
ment of water transportation had greatly developed business generally, 
ha increased the tonnage volume, and particularly was the railroad 
freight traffic increased in the higher class lines, thereby netting 
the roads a gain over that possible under former conditions. 


The evening meeting of the Pittsburgh association held January 
24th was largely attended. A. L. Salee acted as toastmaster, Presi- 
dent Rauh made a brief address on the condition of the organization, 
showing that Pittsburgh now had the largest membership in any 
affiliated branch of the National Association except New York and 
Chicago, that New York with its nearly 5,000,000 people had an 
association of 1,094, and Chicago with a population of over 2,000,000 
had an association of 991, that Pittsburgh, with a little over one-half 
million people, had 862 members in its local association and Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Baltimore, all larger cities than Pitts- 
burgh had much smaller organizations. Mr. Rauh declared that 
this is due to the spirit of progressiveness permeating the entire 
membership, a feeling that the association had much to do and that 
each member had a responsibility in having his association accomplish 
its purposes. 

There was considerable discussion of the proposition that the 
Credit Men’s Association ally itself formally with the Pittsburgh 
expansion movement, D. C. Shaw leading the opposition. On final 
vote it was decided to support the movement. 

The principal address of the evening was made by A. F. Sheldon, 
of Chicago, on the topic of “Science of Building Any Business.” He 
declared that confidence is the basis of all success in business. To 
be successful, he declared, the customer must have confidence in the 
house he deals with and said business is secured at the expense of 
service and quality. 

G. B. Hill, chairman of the prosecution committee, told of the 
work the committee has been engaged in and said it was not the diffi- 
culty of securing conviction of dishonest merchants, but a condition 
which confronts the committee is the securing of proper punishment. 
He said go per cent. of the bankruptcy cases which had occurred 
during the past year were tainted to a certain degree with fraud. 

A. F. Maxwell of the credit exchange committee said conserva- 
tism is prevailing among the credit men throughout the country. 
W. H. Sproul, of the insurance committee, scored the fire alarm 
system of Pittsburgh. He said that. the committee had an expert 
go over the system and the system was discovered to be very 
defective and investigation disclosed that one out of five calls sent 
in does not reach the central. He said the matter was taken up 
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with the mayor and city department heads, but nothing had ever 
been done about it. 


At the noon meeting of the Pittsburgh association held January 
26th, County Commissioner J. Denny O'Neil and City Recorder k. 
J. Cunningham gave stirring addresses on economy in governmental 
administration. Commissioner O’Neil said in part: 

“I am convinced that we are now in the midst of a political 
revolution. All over our land there has been an awakening of public 
conscience, and people will no longer stand for the old conditions. 
There has been an awakening along moral as well as economic lines 
In the past when business was good and profits and wages high, 
people did not seem to care how extravagant public officials were. 
Now margins are smaller, the cost of living is higher and persons are 
compelled to practice economy in their own lines, and in self-defense 
people will have to take an active part in public affairs. Unless they 
do the expense of government will almost amount to confiscation «f 
their property. 

“We are suffering from too much government. There are too 
many officials in state, county and city; we have too much divide: 
authority, and can never have perfect government until we make 
some radical changes in our method of conducting public affairs. 
You all know that the old way of conducting your business woul’ 
not do in this present age. You have been forced to adopt new and 
scientific methods, and some new method must be devised in con- 
ducting your public affairs. 

“Most men elected to office are honest, and want to do right. 
but along comes someone who wants a franchise or a special privilege 
and is willing to pay for the same. Human nature is weak and man) 
a public official falls. 

“The remedy for many of the ills that confront us is the initiative, 
referendum and the recall. These measures have been adopted i: 
eleven states, will be acted upon this winter in three, and are a live 
issue in nine other states at the present time. 

“By the initiative the people can secure any legislation the: 
-desire; with the referendum they can defeat any unfair or unjus' 
measures. Under these conditions no one would care to buy from « 
council or legislature any legislation or franchise that the peopl: 
could repeal. If the recall was in effect, public officials would alway 
try to carry out the will of the people.” 


At the noon meeting of the Pittsburgh association held February 2d 
George R. Wallace, a member of the Pittsburgh bar, spoke on th: 
“Pittsburgh Plan—New Charter.” He discussed mainly how the publi 
official should be hedged about with such safeguards against bribery an: 
corruption that it will be easier than under usual conditions for the peopl: 
to get from the public officers honest service. 

At the conclusion of his address O. G. Fessenden, of New York, a 
former president of the National Association, made a brief address. 


Portland. 


The Portland Associaton of Credit Men held a meeting December 
21st to discuss legislation and investigation and prosecution work. 
L. L. Paget, chairman of the Legislative Committee, explained the 
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provisions of the proposed false statement law and fictitious name 
law which his committee planned to urge upon the coming legislative 
session as protective business measures. 

B. K. Knapp, chairman of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Committee, discussed the proposition of raising funds for prosecution 
work, local and national. He declared emphatically that credit men 
should not side-step the task which is theirs in driving dishonest 
men Out of business and seeing that they are fitly punished. At the 
conclusion of his talk Mr. Knapp offered the following resolutions 
which were passed without a dissenting voice: 

“Resolved, That this association appreciates and endorses the efforts 

of the National Committee on Investigation and Prosecution to establish 

a national fund and bureau of investigation and prosecution; and this 

association pledges its support to the plan and work of that committee 


as outlined in the resolutions presented by it and adopted at the New 
Orleans convention, 

“Resolved, That for the purpose of preventing and punishing com- 
mercial frauds, there be established by this association a local investiga- 
tion and prosecution fund, to which each member ‘of this association 
may subscribe two hundred dollars, to be paid only as required, and in 
no event shall more than ten dollars of each subscription be required 
in any one calendar year; the fund to be collected by the secretary, 
turned over to the treasurer, and disbursed by the Investigation and 
Prosecution Committee under the supervision of the board of directors.” 


F. F. Fisher, of the Oregon bar, followed, explaining the provi- 
sions of the standard property statement of the Association. 

As the meeting was held in the holiday season the committee 
in charge planned to put as much of the spirit of the time into the 
occasion as possible. The dinner was served strictly country style, 
everything being on the table within reach and no waiters flitting 


from elbow to elbow. There was Hood River cider aplenty, which 
was greatly appreciated. Secretary Smith had at each man’s plate 
a little bundle containing samples of literature issued by the National 
Association of Credit Men and as the secretary said, only one man 
neglected fo take his bundle home. It was a live meeting that 
accomplished something. 


Pueblo. 

At the January roth meeting of the Pueblo Association of Credit 
Men, the election of officers for the ensuing year took place resulting 
as follows: Thomas A. Duke, was made president; T. Barbich, vice- 
president, and H. B. Metcalf, secretary and treasurer. 

There was a discussion of the landlord’s lien law which the 
real estate men of the state are trying to get through the state legis- 
lature, the purport of the law being to give the landlord a lien on 
all the stock and fixtures for rent due even to the extent of enabling 
him to follow anything that is sold from any property on which the 
rent has not been paid until the full amount of rent due is paid. 


Richmond. 

The Richmond Credit Men’s Association held its annual meeting 
February 2d, electing John S. Harwood, for president, for the coming 
year; Oliver J. Sands, vice-president; Jo. Lane Stern, secretary, and 
George B. Wilson, treasurer. 

The members were enthusiastic over the successful administration 
given them by the retiring president, W. B. Broaddus, and equally 
hopeful for the new administration inasmuch as President Harwood is 
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a member of the state legislature, is a recognized leader in public affairs 
of the state and has always been a staunch supporter of the Credit Men’s 
Association. Also, Vice-President Sands is one of the best known 
bankers of Virginia, whose influence will count for much in the progress 
of credit interests. 

Reports of retiring officers spoke of a sound progressive institution 


Rochester. 

The Rochester Credit Men’s Association held its thirteenth 
annual meeting January 19th, when over three hundred member: 
and their friends were present. Preceding the banquet a reception 
was given to the new president William J. Trimble who opened the 
meeting and introduced as toastmaster James M. E. O’Grady. The 
principal speakers were Rowland B. Mahany, editor of the Buffalo 
Engineer, Harold Remington, of New York, and Dr. DeWitt B. 
Thompson, of Syracuse University. 

Mr. Remington delivered a clear exposition of bankruptcy law, 
tracing the steps leading up to the present law and enlarging upon 
those amendments which have been recently passed. He laid upon 
credit men a moral obligation to pursue their policy of watchfulness 
over those larger branches of financial interests which affect the 
nation’s business as a whole and declared that no organization had 
a greater work to do than the Credit Men’s Association in seeing 
that the principles of injustice are not allowed to play in the adjudica- 
tion of men’s failure. 

Dr. Thompson’s address was a plea for brotherly helpfulness. 
He spoke of the obligation which rested upon all men, as the result 
of humanity’s great loans of brawn and brain, but most of all, the 
loan of heart. It was in the cause of brotherly helpfulness that the 
work of protecting the justice of business centered its chief importance. 

“This,” he declared, “is what you men of the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, by precept, counsel and example, are doing, when you seek 
to remove the causes that lead to business failure.” ° 

Mr. Mahany’s address was an arraignment of bossism in political 
parties which is persistently frustrating the purposes of the people. 
He said it is an inspiring thing, a cause of hope to see a body of 
clear, pure hearted business men bound ‘together for purifying and 
increasing business efficiency looking beyond the confines of their 
immediate labors to the safeguarding and bettering of the nation’s 
business as a whole. 


St. Joseph. 

The St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association held a meeting January 
26th, at which officers for the ensuing year were elected. They are 
J. A. Cattell, president ; W. H. Seymour, vice-president ; W. A. Evans, 
treasurer, and E. H. Ott, secretary. President Cattell, presided, 
calling upon Dr. V. S. Foote as the principal speaker, his subject 
being “The Opportunities in 1911.” 

Dr. Foote spoke of our position in the commerce of the world 
because of agricultural prosperity and declared that better waterways 
are becoming more and essential to the full development of the great 
inner regions of the country. He said he hoped to see the time 
when a craft could depart from the port of St. Louis or St. Joseph 
for Hong Kong by way of the gulf and Panama Canal. This he said 
would mean for our nation, increased power almost beyond conception. 
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St. Louis. 


The St. Louis Association of Credit Men held a meeting January 
igth, and heard John H. Sears, of the St. Louis bar, on the subject 
“Corporation Law.” Mr. Sears called attention to the points one 
needs to observe in extending credit to a NEWLY formed corporation. 
First he said we must consider in such cases under what state laws 
the business is incorporated, the amount of capital employed, how 
same was paid, when the balance is to be paid, what the nature of 
the business is and the character of officers of the new corporation. 
Regarding stock payments the credit man ought to know whether 
stock is paid for with cash, property or service. 

Mr. Sears called attention to the difference between the incorpora- 
tion laws of the several states, showing how easy some make it to 
incorporate and how strict other states are. 

A plea was made for corporation laws more uniform in the 
various states and also for laws which will make it necessary for 
corporations to deal squarely with the people. Mr. Sears said that 
in Maine, a law has recently been passed making it necessary to 
print on stock certificates, descriptions and locations of physical 
properties, the amount promoters are to get in the form of com- 
missions, etc. 

Mr. Sears was followed by Chas. W. Bates, who gave an excellent 
address on the new charter for the city of St. Louis. 


St. Paul. 


The St. Paul Association of Credit Men, the style by which the 
St. Paul association is to be known in the future, held its annual 
meeting January 10th and re-elected all the officers who had served 
during the previous year. They are H. W. Parker, president; Z. H. 
Thomas, vice-president, and W. H. Mingaye, secretary and treasurer. 

As in the past the annual meeting was more in the nature of a 
love feast or family gathering than a business meeting, everybody 
in good humor and prepared for an enjoyable time. 

The addresses were made by Herbert P. Keller, mayor of St. 
Paul, who spoke on municipal affairs of general public interest and 
Louis S. Keller, formerly mayor of Skaguay, Alaska, who gave an 
enlightening talk on the customs social and commercial of the rapidly 
developing Alaskan territory. 


Salt Lake City. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Utah Association of 
Credit Men, held January 11th, at the Commercial Club, there was a 
general discussion of the legislation which will be offered for enact- 
ment at the present session of the Utah assembly. The bills upon 
which attention will be concentrated are the proposed uniform false 
statement measure, and the fictitious or assumed name measure. 
The purpose of the meeting was to acquaint every member with the 
provisions of the proposed legislation in detail thereby equipping 
them to meet every objection that might arise in work for its passage. 
The meeting closed after taking definite steps for the introduction 
of the two bills. 

. San Francisco. 


The San Francisco Credit Men’s Association held a meeting 
January 13th to meet W. H. Merrill, president of the National Fire 
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Protection Association. Mr. Merrill in a most interesting address 
brought home to the members their duties individually and collec 
tively in halting the great fire waste of the country. 


Seattle. 


The Seattle Association of Credit Men held its annual meeting 
January 16th, electing the following as officers for the ensuing year: 
J. W. Spangler, president; C. E. Roberts, vice-president; F. J. 
Speckert, secretary, and R. S. Stacy, treasurer. 

The Hon. E. C. Hughes took up with the members the proposed 
employers’ liability act for the state of Washington, and also set 
forth the laws credit men ought especially to know about. 

Officers and committees made reports for the year just closed 


showing marked progress in every department and a solid increase 
in membership. 




























Tacoma. 


The Tacoma Association of Credit Men held its annual meeting 
January 1oth and heard reports of progress made during the previous 
year. J. L. Mohundro, a bank examiner for the state of Washington, 
made a very interesting address upon methods followed by the state 
banking department in ascertaining the character of business done 
by the institutions coming under its supervision. 


WANTS. 


AN EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT AND CASHIER, with a knowledge of cost 


accounting and auditing, seeks connection with reliable firm. References fur- 
78 Address Accountant, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, 









CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, at present located in Chicago, is look- 

ing for a similar position on or before January 1st. Has had ten years’ record 
of success and five years’ commercial law experience. Best reason for severing 
present connection. Can furnish bank, legal and commercial references of 
highest class. Location not a consideration. Address W. C., care Chas. E. 
Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as office-manager, correspondent, credit man, collector or 
salesmanager, thirty-one years of age, eight years’ experience. Best possible 
references. !'ow employed. Address M. W. S., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 

Row, New York, N. Y. 





























CONNECTION DESIRED—By young man twenty-nine years of age, with ten 
years’ experience as treasurer and credit man for large manufacturing cor- 
poration in Middle and Southern States, either with large concern on salary 
basis, or to purchase interest in smaller partnership or stock company and 


become actively connected therewith. A. B. T., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—In any place in the United States where ability and conscientious effort 
is appreciated, position as credit man, auditor or collection manager. Young 
man thoroughly reliable, and with fifteen years’ active experience in his 
profession in the Pittsburgh district. Can make himself valuable to any 
organization in need of an expert. Best reasons for changing location. 
Address T. E. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A GOOD DETAIL MAN, experienced office executive and able correspondent with 
special training in credits and collections, desires to form connection of 
responsibility and trust with growing concern in New York City or vicinity. 
Unimpeachable business record of twelve years and highest endorsements from 
former employers. Correspondence solicited. Address C. R. T., care Chas. 
E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y 
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HIGH CLASS CREDIT MANAGER, 32 years of age, desires to make a change; 
has had a large experience in handling credits. At present is office and credit 
manager of a manufacturing concern in Chicago (one of the largest in the 
country)—has been with them for twelve years; is a graduate of one of the 
best law colleges in the country, and is open for engagement with a reliable 
concern where good judgment, foresight and tact are required. Has satisfactory 
reasons for desiring to leave present position and can furnish the very best 
. enreeees, Address A. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, 


SITUATION WANTED as credit man or assistant in Chicago or vicinity—several 
years’ experience in Chicago handling credits and collections, thorough 
knowledge of accounting, good education and clean record, age thirty-two. 
Address E. L. S., care Chas. E Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Young man of thirty, with many years’ experience as stenographer. in. 
the credit department of a large wholesale house, desires position as assistant 
in the credit or collection department of a good house, or a position as credit 
man with a medium-sized concern, where he can take entire charge of the 
credits and collections. Excellent references. Any firm desiring the services 
of a reliable, steady and industrious young man in the above capacity, will 
make no mistake by addressing E. K. E., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


WANTED position as credit man or assistant by man aged go who has had a 
number of years experience in handling credits and collections, besides being 
well versed in commercial as well as bankruptcy laws. Has been connected 
with a large cigar manufactory in New York and is well known in different 
trade lines. Will accept proposition within 500 miles of New York City. 
Address P, E. H., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, at present assistant manager for a large manufacturing 
concern selling direct to merchants in ten states, desires similar position with 
another concern. Has been with his present employer six years, handling all 
the collections and credits, in fact, has been in charge of the entire office 
management. Prefers West or Middle West, but will go anywhere if there is 
a good future. Will give present concern and other satisfactory references. 
Good reason for wanting to make a change. Address R., care Chas. E. Meek, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER desires to make new con- 
nection. Is an accurate accountant and familiar with general and factory cost 


ledger and cashier’s y= Address Faithful, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. 


YOUNG MARRIED an twenty years’ experience in bookkeeping and account- 
ing, at present with a large jobbing house in New York as a bookkeeper and 
credit man, desires to make a new connection. Speaks and writes German 
fluently. High-class references furnished. Would be willing to start at a 
moderate salary. Address H. P., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


A MERCHANDISE BROKER in Pittsburgh having one line on commission wants 
one more line. Works Pittsburgh personally and travels a first-class salesman 
continually throughout Western Pennsylvania. Best of references as to 
ability and integrity. Address A. B. C. D., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, married, age 33, thoroughly familiar 
with double entry bookkeeping and modern office systems, is looking for a 
larger opening than his present position affords. Has handled successfully 
credits and collections for wholesale house for over ten years and is very 
pleasantly situated, but the business is quite limited, which precludes further 
advancement. Can furnish very best references as to character and ability. 
Address G. E. R., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN in one of New York city’s largest department stores 
desires to associate himself with the credit department of some progressive 
house where thirteen years’ credit experience will be appreciated. Will fur- 
nish credentials from some of New York’s foremost credit men. Address 
Vigilantia, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, possessing executive 
ability, desires a change that will afford a larger field of labor. Correspondence 
solicited from any large house in need of a capable man. Middle West or 


West preferred. Address J. B. O., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


A MAN with fifteen years of thoroughgoing experience in credits and business 
systematizing, desires to make a change and form connections with a com- 
mercial house or bank in this line. Best of references. Address E. F., care 
Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Young man as assistant credit man in a growing wholesale mercantile 
business, one capable of taking charge of bookkeeping department in all its 
details. Address, stating age, experience and salary required, D. S. Y., care 
Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER is open for engagement with high-class 
concern. Experienced, resourceful, has ability to assume complete control of 
office details, correspondence and accounts in all departments. Four years’ 


experience in bank credits. Address B. N. H., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Collection man, who is thoroughly experienced in handling entire 
collection department of large manufacturing concern selling their goods to 
dealers throughout the entire United States on conditional sales contracts, 
installment payments. Must be thoroughly familiar with conditional sales 
laws in all states. No application considered unless giving full particulars of 
experience as above, also former employers, age, and salary expected. Address 
P. R. N., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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Chas. B. Cranston, The Livingston Seed Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
C. A. Mauk, Barnes & Mauk, Toledo, Ohio. 

ane Thomas’ Sons, Youngs- 
io. 


A, b. ae ae ae 

name 2 Miller, Kerfoot-Miller & Co., Okla- 
a City, O 

LL . Fae Fleischner, Mayer & Co., Port- 
jan 

. a Jue 50 Cunningham Street, New Cas- 


E. Moody, Royal Knitting Mills Co., Phila- 
“delphi, ‘a. 


A, Darragh, Haworth & Dewhurst Ltd., 
Pitsburg, ‘a. 
Howard R. Slade, Westcott, Slade & Balcom 
Ww. Co., Providence, 
ormac 
n Cisileston, oe. 
L. Jordan, Central Cigar & Tobacco Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
J. L. McWhorter, McWhorter, 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
am, ‘Lipsitz, Harris-Lipsitz Co., 


Etiwan Fertilizer Co., 


Hutton & 
Dallas, 
Geo. 3 "Evens, El Paso Sash & Door Co., 

El Paso, Texas. 
Dry Goods Co., 


| ee Ae aot 
Fort Worth, 

John McClellan, jon ‘McClellan & Co., Inc., 
see FETA Texas. 

Oppe penheimer, D. & A. Oppen- 

Fae, n Sa Texas. 

P. L. Doran, S = Utah Grocer Co., Salt 
Lake City, 

oO. L. Bins The . L. Hinds Co., Burling- 
ton, 

N. %. Hanty, N. B. Handy Co., Lynchburg, 


E. R. “Barksdale, Barksdale & Co., Norfolk, 
‘s (Mailing address, Portsmouth, Va.). 
John S go 1 Harwood Bros., Richmond, 


Fred t. Fischer, Fischer Bros. 

R. O. McClintock, The McClintock- Trunkey 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Ralph B. Smith, The Puget Sound Flouring 

Mills Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

L. C. Stephenson, See tetsthaghensen Hat 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

H. Max Oberndorfer, “David Adler * 
Clothing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ira E. Jones, First National Bank, Thermopo- 
lis, Wyo. 


tana 


Seattle, Wash. 


~vons 


MEMBERSHIP. 


+ Bat, Chairman, Syracuse Dry Goods 
Syracuse, N. 
Bull, W Woodhull, Goodale & Bull, Syra- 


2 eRe W. H. Landers Co., Syracuse, 
m. C, C. Blanding, Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
‘ ) ellogs, The City Bank, Syracuse, 


Banxrurtcy Law. 


oree’ Se Chairman, A. Colburn Co., 


Pees i Drug Co., Montgomery, 


Harry K. Huntoon, Minnesota Mercantile Co., 
"Stillwater, Minn. 


J. Gazzam a, The Ames-Bonner Co., | 


Toledo, Ohio. 
F. Sheffey, Craddock- Terry Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
ApjJusTMENT Bureau. 
Ss. Jj. 
es Fish, The Fi 
Ww. B Printz-Biederman Co., 
ae 


Ernst L. Gale 2: C. Hansen Mfg. 
Milwaukee, 


Cleve- 
Co., 


| J. H. King, 
Whitlock, Chairman, Belding Bros. & | 





Geo. Oatley, Utica Knitting Co., Utica, 


T HS Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co., 
Pittsb qasoger be. ” 


Crepit DepartMENT METHopDs, 
E. M. Underwood, '. Failing-McCal- 
a Co., Portlan 
B Smith, Fleischner, , = & Co., Port- 
an 
we Tendereen. Closset & Devers, Portland, 


re 
H. K. Arnold, Blumauer-Frank Drug Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
> % Briscoe, General Electric Co., Portland, 
re. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
C. C. Robertson, Chairman, Woodward & Tier- 
nan Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
C. W. Hughes, Hoyt Metal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Wm Grimes, ——_ Norton Importing 


Co., St. Louis, M 
Coes Wilke Biscuit Co., 


James "McQueeny, 
nsas City, Mo. 
E. D. Plummer, Richardson Dry Goods Co., 


St. Joseph, Mo, 


Crepit Co-OPERATION. 
W. B. Cleveland, Chairman, Austin Clothing 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
J. R. ran hite-Wilson-Drew Co., Memphis, 


Ten 

Wm. R. "King, Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

J. H. Scales, Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
. Bowmer, J. M. Robinson, Norton & Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION. 


Sawyer, Chairman, F. Mayer Boot & 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


D. L. 


Wm. Crane Andrews, J. Spencer Turner Co., 
New York, N. 


¢. Ronen 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Edgar Bettmann, Helmers, Bettmann & Co., 
Cincinnati, = 


The United States National 


A, J. McKay, Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Fire Insurance. 
J. Hunter Orr, Chairman, Orr, Jackson & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
B. F. Ezekiel, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birm- 
ingham, 
Henry G. Barbee, Harris, Woodson Co., Inc., 
Norfo 


| lk, Va. 
T. M. Earl, Nolan-Earl Shoe Co., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 
B. F. Scribner, 


The 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Franklin Press Co., 


Business LITERATURE. 

F. P. Crane, Chairman, The Whitehead & 
Hoes Co., Newark, N. J. 

Wm. ain Co., 


Ne Cain, William E. Newark, 
L. A. 
N. 


empf, Newark Brass Works, Newark, 
H. E. Littell, R. Gray, Jr., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Irving rown, Bamberger Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


BANKING AND CuRRENCY, 


3. & ge Chairman, Richards & Conover 


Hdw, Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


"American National Bank, Hart- 
ford, onn. 


Ww. Trimble, The Traders National Bank, 
Rochester, N. 

Smith, The Columbus Merchandise Co., 
rend Ohio. 


Rogers, D. L. Gore Co., Wilmington, 
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ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Atlanta. President, Ralph Rosen- 
baum, Atlanta Woodenware Co.; Secre- 
tary, E. L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President Harry P. 
Boyd, sagen "Building Supply a : 
Secretary, S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Pi. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. —Birmingham Kong 
Men’s Association. President, ; 
Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co.; See: 
retary, H. M. 
Grocery Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. 
Eggleston. 

BOISE, IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. G. H. 
Graveley, Capital Brokerage and Comm. 
oi Secretary, . J. A. Dirks, 12-14 

. O. O. F, Temple. 


sosTOm, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- | 


sociation. President, Fred. L. Howard, 
C. A. Browning & Co.; Secretary, Herbert 
A, Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John J. Dolphin, 
acob Dold Packin; mg; ; Secretary, Wilbur 

. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Bldg. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. Virden, Ryan 
& Virden Co.; Secretary, R. Frank Casey, 
Casey Candy Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
C. E. Alsop, Ind. Tel. Bldg. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids Associa- | 


tion of Credit Men. Presi ent, B. R. 

Day, Cook-Laurance Co.; Secretary, Thos. 

Bia Powell, 702-4 Security Savings Bank 
g- 


CHARLESTON, 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. A. 
Barnes, Abney-Barnes Co.; J. W. Hig- 
wee Acting Secretary, 74 Brad- 


CHICAGO. 1LL.—The Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. President, R. S. White, 
American Steel and Wire Co.; Secretary, 
O. A. Ipsen, 218 La Salle St. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Aggece 
tion of Credit Men. President B. 
connate, P, R. Mitchell Co.; eee ae 

enry Bentley, 
Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Floyd D. Shook, 
Adams &. Ford Co.; Secretary, H. J. 
Bruehler, 505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus st Men’s As- 
sociation. President, J. 
National Bank; Batcesey’ Benson 
Watson, 411-420 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit | 
Men. President, R. E. Bramlett, Texas | 


Drug Co.; Secretary, Edw.. B. Williams, 
Edw. B, Williams Co. 
DAVENPORT,  IA.—Daven 
of Credit Men. 
Noth, Daven 
tary, Isaac 


rt Association 
President, George W. 
rt Bag & Paper Co.; Secre- 
etersberger, 222 Lane Bldg. 


DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur-S; ingens fave | 


ciation of Credit Men. resident, A. J. 
Murray, National Grocer Co.; Secretary 
T. A. Stecher, C. E. Ward, Decatur, Tit, 

DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, I. F. Downer, 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co.; Secre. 
tary, Frank McLister, Kohler, McLister 
Paint Co.; Assistant Secretary, H ; 
Mathew, 407-408 Sugar Bldg. 


Beck, Beck Candy and 


W. VA.—Charleston Associa- 


614 Mercantile Library | 


Jennings, “7 | 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 
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DES MOINES, IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, John Boyt, 
tg a Boyt Saddlery ; Secretary, 
A. J. Betten, Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Wm. A. Petzold, 

. L. Hudson Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp 
ell, 500 Moffat Bldg. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Association of 
Credit Men. (Duluth-Superior). Presi 


dent, W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co.; 
Secretary, w. Mackay, Stone-Ordean 
Wells Co. 

EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, James A. Dick, 
The James A. Dick Co.; ‘cretery, i H. E. 
Christie, 30 National City Bank Bldg 


FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association of Credit 
Men. President, Nelson A. Burdick, 
Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co.; Secretary, H 

Loomis, N. S. Mutual Savings and 
Loan Assn. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. C. 
Price, W. J. Echols & Co.; Secretary, 
Ben D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants National 
Bank Bldg. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Wm. 
James, T. R. James & Son; Secretary, 
George Q. McGown, Reynolds Bidg. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
John Sehler, Brown & Sehler Co.; Secre- 
tary, A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing 
,0. e 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. _ President, B. Adoue, 
Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Co.; Secretary, M. 
R. Robson, Schumacher Grocery Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Presi ent, Aaron 
Wolfson, Kahn Tailoring Co.; Secretary. 


C. N. Hawkins, A. P. Hendrickson Hat Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov- 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, J. C. 

A. Bours & Co. 

KANSAS. ‘CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, James 
McQueeny Comee. Wiles Biscuit Co.; re- 

Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE. TENN.—Knoxville Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. L. Price, 
Daniel Briscoe Cas : ery, H. Wood 
Gilles: e. Shiite & 

LEXIN WW —Lexingwe Credit Men’s 
oe, President, J. Clay Hunt, 
Bryan, Goodwin & Hunt; ecretary, C. L. 
Williamson, McClelland Bldg. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, J. L. Kennard, West- 
ern Glass and Paint Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Evans, Henkle & Joyce Hdw. Co. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Little Rock Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Max Mayer, 
Scott-Mayer Commission Co.; Secretary, 
Frank T. Longley, 219% Main St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Warren C. 
Kennedy, Baker Iron Works; Secretary 
W. C. Mushet, 600 Equitable Sevings 

Bank Bldg. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, J. A. Mathews, 
Brinly-Hardy Co.; Secretary, Wm. F. 
Baumeister, U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg oe Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. Shef- 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Secretary, J. M. 
Funkhouser, Smith-Brisecoe Shoe 
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MEMPHIS TENN.—The Memphis Credit 

Men’s Association. President, J. R. Paine, 

White-Wilson-Drew Co.; Secretary, G. F. 
Elliott, Business Men’s Club Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, John 
L.. Klingler, Ellsworth-Thayer Mfg. Co.; 
Bperetery. H. M. Battin, 610 Germania 
ldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Presi ent, F. E. 
Holton, Northwestern National Bank; Sec- 
sotery, M, C. Badger, T. W. Stevenson 


MOMSGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
qetien of Credit a President, Wm. 
Pitts, Levy, Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co.; 
Secreta Leo Gassenheimer, Mercantile 
Paper ompany. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville 
Men’s Association. 
Sullivan, Rhea =o Armistead, McKen- 
nie Co.; Secreta George M._ Thomas, 

7 Stahiman Bl ig Assistant Secretary, 
ENaries H. Warwi 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. resident, Curtis R. Burnett, 
American Oil and Supply Co.; Secretary, 
J. Fred Braun, J. J. Hockenjos Co. 


_, CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Association 
f Credit Men. President, S. P. Smii 
Smith-Daggett-Kurtz Co.; Secretary, Roy 
M. Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Ortenne Crome 
Men’s Association. ay + cg, A 
Smith, Simonds Mfg. re- 
tary, T. J. _Bartlette, Cor Leds Richard- 
son & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 


Men’s Association. seit Frank S. 
Powell Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, 


Credit 
President, Chas, T. 


Fla 
AE Alexander, 320 Broadway. 
aller VA.—Norfolk Association of 


Credit Men. a H. G. Barbee, 
Harris-Woodson Co.; Secretary Cc. L. 
Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, O. 
A. Mitscher, Miller-Mitscher Co.; Secre- 
tary, George F. Dean, 1217 Colcord Bldg. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, John Duff, a 
ward Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, ’E. 
Jones, Credit Clearing House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The _ Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. President, D. 
G. Endy, Artman-Treichler Co.; Secre- 
tary, S. W. Severson, Room 801, 1011 
Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men. President, anew Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secreta . C. Ellis, 
Renshaw Bldg.; Assistant Seer 

Bunce and E. A. Schooley, Renshaw 
Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Under- 
wood, Failing-McCalman Co.; Secretary, 
2 Smith, Fleischner, Mayer & Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Thos. A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Metcalf, Ridenour-Baker-Bragdon 
Merc. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Com Men’s 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 
Harwood Bros.; Secretary, “Jo. Lane 
Stern, 1014 Main St. 

ROCHESTER, N, Y.—The Rochester Credit 
Men’s . Association. President, 
Trimble, Traders’ National Bank; Secre- 


tame Ee pewerd Weter, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. 


OSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Credit Men’s 

ssociation.. President, A. Cattell, 
Letts-Spencer Groc. Co.: Secretary, E. H 
Ott, G. W. Chase & Son Merc. Co. 


. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men. President, C. C. Robert- 
son, Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co.; 
Bus ‘oote, 600 Security 


3T. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. President, Parker, 
Merchants’ see Bank; Secretary, W. 
H. Mingaye, T. L. Blood ‘& Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons; Secretary, . Doran, 
Symms Utah Grocer Co.; Assistant Secre- 


tary — penne, Geo. E. Forrester, P. 
O. Box 886. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Jake 
Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co.; Secretary, 
oon. a Allensworth, Allensworth Carna- 
an Co. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, I. L. Leszyn- 
sky, Simon Levy Co. Secretary, G. F. 
Hoff, 403 Union Bldg. - 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco 
Credit Men’s_ Association. President, 
Thos. M, Earl, Nolan-Earl Shoe Co.; 


Secretary, Ben Armer, 499 Monadnock 
Bldg. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Marvin O’Neil, 
Meinhard, Schaul & Co.; Secretary, R. B. 
Young, R. B. Young Company. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Association of 
Credit Men. President, Spangler, 
Dexter Horton National Bank; Secretary. 


J. Speckert, Western Hardware and 
Metal Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ As- 
sociation. President, R. C. Dillingham, 
Jones & Dillingham Co.; ; Secretary, J. B. 
Campbell, 610 Empire State Bldg. 


SYRACUSE, N. Fo spresuee a of 
Credit Men. President, L. John Bergman, 
109 South Lowell Ave.; Secretary, f'B 
Roantree, Benedict Mfg. Co., East Be 
cuse. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. R. Rogers, 
The Rages Co.; Secretary, J. D. Benner, 
Bank of California Bldg. 


TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 
Men. President, C. F. Weiler, Perfection 
Shirt Waist Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. 
Hall, 1226 Nicholas Bldg. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Utica Association of Credit 
Men. President, A. Dobson, Charles 
Millar & Son Co.; er John 
Williams, Rathbun & C 

WICHITA, KAN. —_ Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Guy Truex, Morton- 
Simmons Hdw. Co.; ; Secretary, Willis 
Davis, Southwestern Drug Co. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—Wilmington Associa- 
tion of reat Men. President, L. B. 
Rogers, L. Gore Co.; Secretary, L.. E. 
Hall, Halt & Pearsall, Inc. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—yYoungstown Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H. W. 
Grant, Youngstown Savin & Banking 
Co.; Secretary, W » C. McKain, 607 Stam- 
baugh B 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Mem. Address ali 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 


ATLANTA, GA.—Geo. H. Boynton, 1113 Century Bldg. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Place. 

BOISE, IDAHO—Chas. P. McCarthy, Room 1, Pioneer Building. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Building. 

BUTTE, MONT.—C. E. Alsop, Independent Telephone Building. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Thomas B. Powell, 702-4 Security Savings Bank 
Building. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library Building. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank B. Bicknell, 505 Chamber of Commerce Building. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 411-420 The New First National Bank Bld; 

DALLAS, TEXAS—Edw. B. Williams, Edw. B. Williams & Co. 

DENVER, COLO.—C, N. Kinney, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 708 Youngeman Building. 

DULUTH, MINN.—N. S. Marshall, Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Association. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Ben. D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants National Bank Building 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 201 Board of Trade Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Com- 
mercial Building. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Building. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—C. L. Williamson, 726 McClelland Building. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—F. C. De Lano, 600 Equitable Savings Bank Building. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Wm. F. Baumeister, United States Trust Co. Building. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Business Men's 
Club Building, 79-81 Monroe Avenue. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 500-501 Free Press Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. J. P. Galbraith, 501-8 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Harry V. Osborne, 164 Market Street. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—Roy M. Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—W. C. Lovejoy, 607-609 Canal, La. Bank Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—A. C. Ellis, Renshaw Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE—R. L. Sabin, Merchants’ Protective Association, 7 First Street 
PUEBLO, COLO.—E. C. Abel, 501 Court Street. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Geo. B. Wilson, 1113 East Main Street. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. H. Foote, 600 Security Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—J. P. Galbraith, 501-8 Endicott Building. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Walter Wright, P. O. Box 4109. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—G. F. Hoff, 403-4 Union Building. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Ben Armer, 499 Monadnock Building. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 802-805 Central Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 1106-8 Old National Bank Building 
TACOMA, WASH.—J. D. Benner, 303-305 Bank of California Building. 
WICHITA, KAN.—Willis Davis, Southwestern Drug Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh Building. 
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